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The Popular Jerseys. 


In the establishment of this breed on the 
island, from which it takes its name, the 
work was conducted very systematically to 
produce uniformity of type and bovine 
beauty. In establishing the ideal, two rep- 
resentative animals were chosen for ex- 
cellence, and the scale of points adopted 
was made a combination of these. The 
early breeders adhered very closely to color, 
markings and type, but the modern breeder 
has lessened the attention towards these by 
breeding more strictly for utility as a butter 
producer. 

The foundation stock for the Jersey rep- 
resented chiefly by those on the island at 
the present time are noted specially for the 
deer-like appearance of their heads, fine, 
slim necks, light shoulders, deep through 
narrow fore quarter, large bodies with 
abundant capacity, lean hindquarters, and 
more particularly for the beautiful appear- 
ance of the udder in its fullness and placing 
of the teats. Since the introduction of a 
system of testing, the indications which 
give power of production have overbal- 
anced to some degree the fine discrimina- 
tions which existed as to the general color 
and markings of nose, tongue and switch. 
The modern type may be of broken color, 
or lack in the fancy points referred to, but 
it has the ability for larger bu‘ter produc- 
tion more intensified, as the frame is in« 
clined to show more strength and the gen- 
eral form more ruggedness of constitution. 
While the type should show the angular 
form which is conducive to the highest 
putter production, yet those features which 
contribute to beauty, the head and neck, 
should not be wholly without the graceful- 
ness so characteristic of the breed. 

The illustration,ireproduced by permission 
of secretary C. J. Bell of Vermont, depicts a 
scene on the Billings Farm at Woodstock, 
Vt. Some of the animals in this herd are 
to be shown at the St. Louis Exposition. 
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The Manure in Winter. 

On well-managed farms the manure is no 
longer thrown out-of-doors to freeze up or 
waste from the eifects of the weather. This 
method, wherever practiced, makes more 
work in drawing, as well as reduces the 
value of the manure. 

Quite a proportion of the large dairy 
barns in Vermont have stabJes wide enough 
to admit of holding the manure for several 
weeks atatime. This is a very convenient 
arrangement so far as labor is concerned, 
but it may not be the best in other ways. 

Where it is practicable, there should be 
plenty of room and some system of ventila- 
tion adopted that will insure a good atmos- 
phere. [ think that this can be done by 
having ventilating tubes or flues extending 
from near the floor next tothe back side of 
the stable and extending up through the 
roof. From our own experience, such a 
system appears to work well, and there is 
very good air in the stable. 

But where manure is thus kept in the 
stable, it should be frequently removed. 
Some practice drawing every few days, and 
this will prevent any large accumulation 
and be more satisfactory every way. Some 
farmers object to having manure in the 
stable, but keep it either in a cellar under- 
neath or in a building adjoining. This adds 
to the labor of cleaning the stables, but 
does away with the objection of having the 
manure in them. 

As to what to do with the manure in 
winter, the practice is now very generally 
in favor of drawing directly to the field 
where wanted and spreading at once. This 
method is being followed more and more as 
the years go by. At first there was a good 
deal of opposition to this plan, as the writer 
well knows, but after the experience of 
years it is coming to be understood that the 
supposed loss from such practice is indeed 
small, if any, while the advantages are alto- 
gether in its favor. 

It used to be the practice to draw and 
put in small piles—four to six to a load— 
where wanted, and then spread in spring, 
but this was a very poor method and very 
few instances are noticed where this is 
now done. Where the manure is spread as 
drawn, the work can be well done and then 
as early in spring as practicable, without 
the previous hauling of manure on the soft 
ground, the other spring work can be at- 
tended to. There may be some locations 
where it would not be advisable to spread 
manure in winter, but farmers can deter- 
mine this for themselves. 

Some of the manure may be too coarse or 
strawy to spread on the surface and harrow 
in to advantage. Such would be better 
plowed under. Again, some farmers may 
prefer plowing under manure for certain 
crops, as corn, for instauce, on greensward 
just before planting, when there will be 
quite an amount of vegetation to turn 











under. In this case the manure can be 
drawn and spread during the winter and up 
to any time before plowing, but the earlier 
the better, as it would then become well 
pressed down among the grass roots by 
snow and :ain, and thus produce the best 
results. 

Where this method of drawing and 
spreading the manure is practiced, so long 
as the snow remains on the ground, there 
will not be any large amount to move in 
spring, and the usual work of the season 
will be thus far advanced. 

Franklin County, Vt. 

Success with Field Peas. 


At the presentitime the Canada pea is 
being grown !to perfection and unmolested 
by the “*bug”’ or weevil that has so long 
devastated this product over here in the 
States. Atthe same time, serious appre- 
hension exists among Canadian farmers 
that they will be obliged to abandon the 
cultivation of this product, owing to the in- 
jurivus effects of this pest, where for many 
years it has proved one of the most profit- 
able crops for commercial purposes. Con- 
sequently, may it not be well for farmers 
on this side of the ‘“‘line’’ who practice a 
mixed system of farming toinclude the field 
pea as one of the staple crops in their farm 
rotation. The fact is in its favor also that 
with many nearly or quite all of their corn 
at the present time finds its place in the 
silo. 

The past and previous year’s experience 
in growing this crop has encouraged me to 
believe that for feeding to hogs intended 
for the earlier markets it has no superior. 
Its early ripening makes it available for 
feeding four to six weeks before our corn 
crop is sufficiently matured for this pur- 
pose. Seemingly, no other crop requires 
more simple or easy methods of cultivation, 
or is attended with so little expense until 
time of harvest. The conditions of soil 
most favorable for{its growth seem to be 
those naturally adapted for growing corn, 
and where some hoed crop had been grown 
the previous season. 

Prepare the ground and sow the seed, two 
bushels per acre, with drill as early in the 
season as it can be well done, at the same 
time using 1500r 175 pounds phosphoric acid 
phosphate per acre. The ground should then 
be well rolled down, thus leaving it smooth 
and free from lumps and small clods, which 
treatment will be found to contribute much 
to the convenience and pleasure in the work 
of harvestifig. t 

To prevent shelling, harvesting should be 
done before the grain becomes overripe, 
using the old-fashioned, wooden revolving 
horse-rake, if one is so fortunate as to have 
one, if not the old way of rolling into 
bunches with the scythe can be resorted to, 
or in other instances it is said that the mow- 
ing machine can be profitably used. The 
horse-rake being .xused, one should com- 
mence on the side of the field where the 
rake will run opposite the direction the 
vines naturally lean or lodge. The limit of 
each raking should be the size of an ordi- 
nary forkful, and the return bout should 
be over the ground last raked, at the same 
time moving each raking just far euough to 
loosing the vines remaining underneath. 
A man following with a fork moves each 
one a few feet away, when all is ready for 
another ‘“‘bout.’”’ From four to six acres 
can in this manner be easily harvested per 
day. When sufficiently cured they are usu- 
ally drawn and stacked at some convenient 
point for feeding. But a more economical 
course it seems would be to thresh with 
machine designed for the purpose, as in 
Canada, thus preserving and utilizing the 
vines for feeding to sheep and horses more 
especially. 

Another important feature connected 
with the cultivation of this crop is worthy 
of notice. It is well known by those of ex- 
perience that with the other crops that are 
usually followed by winter wheat it is 
seldom that as good results are attained as 
those when preceded by the field pea. Its 
early maturity allows ample time, the 
mulch of vines aiding materially in prepar- 
ing a seasonable and perfect seedbed. This 
fact, together with itsacknowledged ability 
as a nitrogen gatherer, partially explains, I 
suppose, why the field pea is so favorable 
in its effect upon the following crops. 

Irvine D. Cook. 

Genesee County, N. Y. 
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Cheese-Making on the Farm. 

I take pleasure in preparing for your 
readers the following account, which will, 
no doubt, be of interest to many, although 
I repeat to some extent the points men- 
tioned in my recent address given at a New 
England dairy meeting. The home indus- 
try of cheese-making should be encouraged. 
It has become almost a lost art on the farm, 
so few people being found who understand 
the method of converting the milk into that 
delicious substance called ‘‘farmer’s ”’ 
cheese. 

Creamery butter grows more and more 
popular and commands a higher price 
usually than that made on the farm. But 
not so with factory cheese; for but few 
people can be found who do not prefer the 
domestic cheese to that turned out at the 
factory. It was desired to call the attention 
of dairymen to this fact,believing that many 
would engage in the business if they under- 
stood the method and knew the profit. 

Very few farmers can afford the appara- 
tus for cheese-making which factories have 
and must therefore labor ata disadvantage 
to obtain as good results. It would.not pay 
to set up a cheese factory at home, but it 
has been proven that good cheese can be 
made and cured on the farm with but little 
outlay at the beginning. 

GOOD SUCCESS WITH OLD METHODS. 

Our method of making cheese will, with- 
out doubt, seem old fashioned to up-to-date 
cheese manufacturers, and so it is. We 


E. R. TOWLE. 











know nothing of the modern way except by 
reading, and we learned the same process 
our grandmothers used. But as the cheeses 
proved good and very salable, and knowing 
no other way, we have continued in the 
same routinetrying each year to improve 
by experience. 

Formerly all cheeses made were kept at 
least a year before being placed on the mar- 
ket, but now new cheese is in more demand 
and yields more profit to the maker. 


PROFITS FROM SPRING MILK. 


Few farmers’ wives in New Hampshire 
make cheese, but if they realized that they 
could make from thirty to fifty per cent. 
more by so doing than to make butter, they 
would be ready for a change. Butter is 
usually low 2 summer and especially in 
late spring, but cheese can be made tken 
the best of any time. 

One must expect some failures, but do not 
get discouraged. Watch the process care- 
fully, noting what effects certain conditions 
of the milk or curd have on the cheese and 
avoid making the same mistake twice if 
possible. We will give one process of 


taken from the press, and rub and turn 
them every day until cured. If very soft 
bind with thin cloth, but usually this is not 
necessary. 

CURING. 


A small cheese from eight to thirteen 
pounds can be cured enough for home mar- 
ket in from three to six weeks, and is 
usually more profitable considering the 
work, but larger ones are better if tobe 
kept several months. Keep the curing- 
room as cool as possible and free from in- 
sects. Lining the room with building paper 
and celling it is quite effective, but a cold 
air duct would be better. This duct should 
be placed deeply enough in the ground and 
long enough to cool the air decidedly be- 
fore entering the room, thus reducing the 
temperature materially. Tubs of ive placed 
in the room during a very hot period do 
considerable good. If your cheese melts, 
my advice would be to sell as soon as pos- 
sible. 

MAKE THE BEST. 
Do not make the mistake of thinking any 





milk will do for cheese. Keep cows that 

















SCENE ON A VERMONT JERSEY STUCK FARM. 
See descriptive article. 





making in detail,as it may interest and 
benefit some. 
THE OUTFIT. 

The utensils used can often be found in 
some attic where they were placed years 
ago, and whose present owner will either 
give away or sell for a small sum. If one 
cannot afford to buy new these can be 
renoOvated to answer very well. As with 
all good dairy products, the foundation isa 
healthy cow in sanitary surroundings, well 
fed and well cared for, yielding her milk to 
a clean milker into clean utensils. This 
costs but little and should never be neg- 
lected. 

THE PROCESS. 

As soon as themilk is brought from the 
stable it is strained intoa large tub. prefer- 
ably tin, and stirred until the right tem- 
perature, from 84° to 86°. The rennet, such 
as our grandmothers used, has been al- 
mostentirely superseded by rennet tablets, 
which can be bought by the dozen or hun- 
dred, and are always of uniform strength. 
The present way is much easier and safer. 

Dissolve these tablets, using one No. 2 
tablet for each‘one hundred pounds of 
milk, in cold water, and pour the solution 
into the milk, stirring vigorously for two or 
three minutes. Cover the tub with cheese- 
cloth and let stand until firm, which shouid 
not be over forty minutes. If the milk 
thickens too quickly add less _ rennet. 
When firm, eut with wooden slice in two- 
inch squares, and leave covered over night 
or until the whey rises on top. 

Place the draining basket which may be 
of tin or wood over the whey tub and dip 
the contents of the milk tub into thin 
cheesecloth placed thereon. Stir occasion- 
ally until quite dry, after which it is 
cut in thin pieces into the milk tub and 
warmed with water or whey to 98°. The 
length of time for scalding the curd has 
been a point much discussed, but it is gen- 
erally conceded that twenty-five to thirty 
minutes at 98° or fifteen minutes at 100° will 
give the best results. After the scalding, 
it should be again placed in the basket and 


drained, then cut with knives or curd| 


grinder and salted. The amount of salt 
used is also a much discussed question. 
Some makers claim that too much salt will 
make cheese hard and poor in quality, 
others, that an extra amount should be used 
in very hot weather to prevent the cheese 
from melting. Experience has taught us 
that five ounces to each one hundred pounds 
milk is a good rule, using a little less in 
cool weather and .a trifle more when very 
hot and sultry. 

After the salted curd is placed in the 
hoop to press, no weight should be used 
for at least one hour; after that a gradual 
pressure for several hours and the heaviest 
weight the last twelve hours. 

We usually have the cheese in press 
about 2P. M., and take them out to turn 
justat night. The work can be finished in 
less time, but at a loss in the quality of the 
cheese. 

I find the thinnest bieached sheeting the 
best for press cloths. Care should be taken 
that these and the draining are kept clean, 
and all utensils used scalded daily. The 
hoops may be of tin or wood, and the 
presses as cheap or expensive as one wishes. 
I prefer tin utensils where possible. 

Prepared sage may be used to flavor a 
cheese, but the green leaves are for making 
“* premium takers.” Be carefulto rub the 
cheese all over with butter or lard when 
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give good, rich milk and put all the cream 
in. Skimmilk cheese will prove a poor in- 
vestment. Make a good article, ask a fair 
price, consult the tastes of your customers, 
and a good profit from your dairy herd will 
be your reward. 
Mrs. NATHAN B. Cox. 
Ashland, N. H. 
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Farm Hints for January. 
THE MANURE PROBLEM. 

A very important part of the work at the 
barn in winter should be the care of the 
manure. The idea should be to make as 
much as possible, care for it properly, and 
apply it to the land when and in such man- 
ner as willinsure the most benefit to the 
crops and soil. In this Northern climate 
stock isor should be kept in the barn most 
of the time during the winter,and for this 
purpose the stables should be so constructed 
as to be the most comfortable for the ani- 
mals and convenient for those having the 
care of them. When these conditions pre- 
vail, a large amount of manure should be 
made during the winter. If all of the ani- 
mals are bedded, as they ‘should be, the 
amount of manure will beconsiderably in- 
creased. 

GETTING LUMBER. 

The farmer who has sufficient hemlock, 
spruce or pine for his own needs may con- 
sider himself fortunate, and he should care 
for and utilize it to the best advantage. If 
there is any building or repriring to be 
done, having the lumber or timber for the 
purpose will be a great advantage, and par- 
ticularly so now when prices are so high. 
There should always be a supply .of such 
kinds of lumber as are likely to be needed 
about the farm on hand and properly cared 
for. There is nothing like being independ- 
ent in this matter, and it is money in the 
pocket for the careful farmer. Along with 
the rest, have some hardwood timber or 
lumber for the manufacture or repair of 
sleds, stone boats, or for whatever else it 
may be needed on the farm. 

During a few years past there has 
been considerable cutting of sugar or- 
chards in whole or in part. This has 
generally been on account of the destruct- 
ive work of the forest tree worms a few 
years since. Where these pests have 
worked for one or two years the effect has 
been to greatly injure or kill outright the 
sugar maples, and in such case the trees 
soon commence to decay, thus necessitating 
their removal at an early period. The good 
orchards should be well cared for, remov- 
ing the unproductive trees, in this way 
giving the others more room and encourag- 
ing the young growth of maples if such 
there be. No evergreen trees should be al- 
lowed to have a place in a sugar orchard as 
they are a decided disadvantage. 

VERY USEFUL WORK. 

Not much snow has fallen in many locali- 
ties, and a good deal of outdoor work can be 
done aside from the chores and the wood- 
lot. A task that calls loudly for perform- 
ance on many farms is to clear up the past- 
ures and fence rows of bushes and useless 
trees. They will sprout worse if cut now 
than if attacked during the growing season, 
but with many farmers it isa case of now 
or never. Evergreen trees will, .of course, 
not sprout under any conditions. Many 
pastures infested with small savins, dwarf 
juniper and pines would be much the better 
for the use of axe, bush hook and torch. 








The junipers can be burned without cut- 
ting, and the boys enjuy the task. Cut the 
pines close to the ground or the lower limbs 
will live and grow. While clearing off the 
foul growth the walls and fence should be 
inspected. Probably some of them were 
injured by nutting parties, hunters and 
other trespassers, and most of the repairing 
can be done at this season. 
THE ORCHARD. 

Tree pruning is in season in good 
weather. The young fruit trees in particu- 
lar should net be neglected, since a very 
little attention every year will keep them 
right, while a wrong start cannot easily be 
repaired. Itisasimple matter to go over 
the orchards neatly cutting and sawing away 
the interfering, deformed or overcrowded 
growth, keeping the tree shapely, open and 
well balanced. 

THE HOMESTEAD. 

Shade trees about the house should be 
trimmed of dead, broken wood and the 
litter beneath taken away. Take a good 
look at the fences and gates around the 
barn lot, and do what is needed. A supply 
of extra posts should be got out from the 
woodlot. Some farm premises have a vast 
amount of rubbish lying around in the 
shape of old wheels, worn-out machines, 
old carts, wagon bodies and the like, which 
give the place a shiftless look, and which 
are mostly of no value, except perhaps at 
an auction, on which occasions there is al- 
ways somebody who will bid a few cents 
for any sort of rebbish. Many a farmer 
who would become very angry or de- 
mand a good price for storage if a neigh- 
bor should dump such stuff on the prem- 
ises, will inflict the nuisance upon him- 
self for years and buy more rubbish at 
every auction. There is, of course, always 
the chance that some of it will be useful in 
making repairs, but the possibility is really 
not worth the nuisance. That which is 
valuable should be provided shed room. 
The rest, after taking out good bolts, 
braces, etc., should go to the woodpile or 
the junk dealer. Speaking of }junk, it is 
likely that the blacksmith will pay more 
forthe scrap iron than will the traveling 
junk buyer. It takes some nerve to clear up 
the accumulated rubbish as it should be 
done, but the result will brace up the 
owner and increase his selt-respect. 

PAINT AND REPAIRS. 

A good piece of indoor work for stormy 
weather is to oil or paint the farm imple- 
ments ani wagons. Crude petroleum is 
good both for iron and woodwork, using 
two coats for the wood. If paint is used, 
don’t buy the cheap ready mixed stuff 
sometimes urged for sale, but choose gocd 
lead and oil and mix or have the local 
painter do the mixing to order. If build- 
ings are to be painted soon the scraping 
may be done any time, and the blinds taken 
indoors and scraped and painted. 

GET MORE ICE. 

Large quantities of ice were cut last 
month, and considerable more will be put 
away in January. Some small ponds will 
be cut over twice. To secure quick freez- 
ing turn off the entering stream as soon as 
the pond is full, thus keeping the water 
still. The harvesting should be done when 
the weather is fairly cold, so that the cakes 
will go dry into storage. The ice should 
never be dumped in a heap, but packed with 
reasonable care to avoid air holes. 

THE POULTRY YARD. 

Have the roosting place snug, warm and 
not too large. At night, warmth in winter is 
more important than ventilation, but the 
fowls should bein the open air about all 
day, unless the weather is stormy. Where 
snow has fallen, it will pay to clear off a 
space in front of the houses or to dig a path 
tothe covered farmyard or manure shed. 
To get eggs, feed plenty of animal food and 
hang beets and cabbages where the birds 
can pick at them. Have the litter dry and 
at least fourinches deep on the floor and 
feed all the whole grain in the litter. Those 
who sell eggs for hatching will begin to 
have quite a demand for incubator eggs in 
February and should see that the breeding 
hens are sorted and mated this month. 
Eggs kept ina good cellar will hatch well 
three weeks after laid, so that eggs may be 
saved quite a period ahead of the expected 
sale. It is not necessary to turn them daily 
while in storage, as sometimes advised. 

During the usual periods of freeze and 
thaw in quick succession, such as often 
occur the last part of the month, there may 
be some trouble from roup. As a general 
thing it does not pay to doctor a sick hen. 
But roup is more easily controlled than 
most diseases. The main thing is to keep 
it from spreading by the sick ones as 
soon as they begin to wheeze and show 
swelled heads or discharges about the face. 
Put them in a dry, sunny room. Many 
preparations are used for treatment, but 
kerosene applied to the head part and 
passages with a fountain-pen filler, is 
simple and as good as anything. It will 
help the mild cases recover. The severe 
cases, whether they recover or not, are 
seldom worth keeping afterwards. 

THE PEST OF RATS. 


Prevention is the first step, and eonsists 
in keeping the grain in rat-proof rooms and 
chests. Loose grain in boxes or scattered 
about the floor is a standing invitation to 
the rats of the neighborhood. They travel 
about extensively at night, and soon learn 
where food is convenient. If rats are 
plenty, they cause many kinds of damage 
and render chicken raising a discouraging 
attempt. 4 

Poisons are unsatisfactory because they 
usually kill only enough rats to make a bad 
smell about the buildings. Paris green in 
cornmeal covered with unpoisoned meal 
will kill a few,and white arsenic is eaten 
somewhat more freely, but. all poisons are 
dangerous to use and not really effective. 
There is a patent preparation that gives 


sore feet to rats which step in it, and some- 
times drives them from the buildings, but 
itcannot be used where other animals may 
come. Good cats will catch many of the 
rats, and should be kept in the barn and 
sheds at night. Terrier dogs or ferrets will 
often do good work where rats are very 
numerous. 

Under ordinary conditions, however, a 
spring trap properly set will do the most 
thorough work. A few days previous to 
beginning, throw down some chaff and fine 
litter near the holes where the rats ap- 
pear. Setthe traps at evening after shut- 
ting away cats, dogs and fowls. Set very 
lightly bait with corn or meat and cover in 
the litter. Remove rats caught as soon as 
possible. In some locations the traps may 
be left through the day, setting them inside 
a box with enough meal and chaff in it to 
cover the traps. Locations of traps should 
be frequently changed. Use traps with 
three-inch jaws, a moderately strong spring 
and fasten with a chain. There should be 
no oil paint or bright metal about it. Some 
recommend oil of rhodium to be put on the 
bait, but it is costly and apparently of no 
special use. 
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The Rhode Island Club. 


At the annual meeting of the Rhode Island 

Red Club, held in Lawrence, Mass., Dec. 10, 
the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Hon.,C. M. Bryant; Vice-Presidents, 
Dr. N. B. Aldrich, Thomas Hollis and D. 
P. Shoye; Executive Committee, Dr. N. B. 
Aldrich, P. R. Parks, H. W. Gunstan, V. L. 
| Stafford, George P. Coffin, C. M. Bryant and 
W. J. Drisko; Secretary and Treasurer, W. 
J. Drisko; Honorary Vice-Presidents, I. F. 
Clark, Maine; L.. Robbins, New Hampshire; 
S. Daniels, Vermont; J. Crowther, Massa- 
chusetts; C. M. Allen, Rhode Island; R. C. 
‘Tuttle, Connecticut; C. Smith, New York; 
A. C. Richardson, Indiana; E. L. C. Morse, 
Illinois; D. J. Martin, Kansas; C. C. Reid, 
Ohio; L. L. Conn, Michigan; H. C. West, 
Towa; R. Rowbotham, Utah; R. F. Smith, 
Missouri: D. H. Funston, Pennsylvania; E. 
B. MeNair, Delaware; A. C. Harris, North 
Carolina; A. H. Ruelle, Washington; J. M. 
Maxwell, New Jersey; R. McC. Griffey, 
Maryland ; W. A. Shepard, Colorado; A. G. 
Searing, Wisconsin; E. R. Holman, Cali- 
fornia. 

The executive committee were instructed 
to procure for the coming season suitable 
club ribbong to be placed at their discretion 
among the varigus poultry associations and 
apen only ta" any 
ingood stending. It was also voted to 
authorize the executive committee to issue a 
club catalogue, containing a list of mem- 
bers with addresses, the standard adopted 
by the clab, as much general information 
on the history, development, characteristics, 
mating, breeding and judging the breed as 
seems advisable and as much advertising 
matter as possible. On motion of Vice- 
President Reid of Ohio it was voted to in- 
struct the executive committee to arrange 
specials for the St. Louis Exposition. Mr. 
Reid gave $10 as a starter for a subscription 
fund. 

President Bryart’s report regarding the 
' steps already taken toward the admission of 
the single comb Rhode Island Reds to the 
standard was very encouraging, and the 
hope was expressed that there would bea 
large entry of the single comb Reds at 
Rochester at the next meeting of the Ameri- 
can Poultry Association. 

The meeting was well attended and a 
great deal of enthusiasm was manifested. 
Members reported excellent sales, and it 
was xenerally agreed that the outlook for 
the coming season was better than ever be- 
fore. The Rhode Island Red fever seems to 
be raging in the West and South, and 
New England is having arelapse. At the 
large New England shows already held, the 
Rhode Island Reds have been one of the 
largest, and in many cases the largest class 
shown. The club membership now numbers 
183 and includes the most progressive breed- 
ers in the rr 





. J. DRIsKO, Secretary. 





Producing More Fodder. 

We have demonstrated the possibilities of 
the soil here at the university farm by grow- 
ing corn enough on three acres of land to 
feed six cows an entire year if they did not 
get pasture a single day, setting their daily 
corn ration at eight pounds, which is the 
average. This, of course, was high farming, 
and the crop was grown by liberal fertiliz- 
ing. 

We have taken another instance of nine 
acres of worn land that was producing less 
than one-half ton of hay to the acre, and by 
fertilizing with nine hundred pounds of 
chemical product, and using no cattle ma- 
nure, have grown upon it the first season 
by good tillage corn for ensilage sufficient 
for nine cows an entire year. What has 
been done with that nine acres can be done 
with most arable lands in the State.—Prof. 
G. M. Gowell, Orono, Me. 
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Getting at the Immigrants. 


Hired help is likely to be rather scarce 
still another season, although the supply 
will probably not be so extremely scanty as 
during the past year. Some relief might be 
obtained by employment of immigrants, 
provided farmers are given a chance to hire 
them. 

Plenty of excellent farm hands have been 
arriving with every shipload from Europe, 
but there is nobody totell them how tu get 
farm work, and those who have no friends 
in the country are likely to accept the first 
work that offers instead of going to the 
country where their previous experience 
would naturally direct them. Some way 
should be devised for getting the farmers 
into communication with the newly arrived 
farm workers, either through the agency of 
the Department of Agriculture, or a special 





farm employment bureau. 
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has red blood in his veins. Then follow 


English army around Montreal, all of wh 









of the war and the story. 


















So in fairly prosperous times. 

Chapin & Adams: “The market is un- 
changed from last week, and So far as 
present signs go ig likely to hold about so 
for the present. The only feature igs the 
abundance of storage butter,” 









Indians have their part to Play in the acti 



































fall as has been the custom heretofore, 


Winter Scene on the Berkshire Boys’ 
Other members either believing that ’ 


Industrial Farm. 
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ng, Stdden change ‘rom grass to rand cans of wild rabbit meat, said to be condition of the winter wheat crop now in | prehend the situation. Railroads continne CONQUERING success, op LIFE IN 
drier feed was the cause of the decrease, for export, bs ae ther hay» the | to boom the thing, and, as a remedy for a EARNEST, 

rather than the number of cows in milk A Chicago firm quotes best Baldwin @ ground, er has been the 





apples at $3, in large lots, The demand is 


‘ ects, but recent rainfall has great)y | sell at home and every 
said to be excellent. nate the par ag a greatly entered the field of letters with a volum 


T entitled “« Getting On In the World; or Hint 
than usual and rather Plenty, j 













At New York receipts are light and the 
temper of the market for desirable table 
grades is a trifle firmer. The official quota- 
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ves the total production Vegetables in Light Supply, I don’t expect to make a cent, but I do want 

at 67,785,796 i Supply of most lines of vegetables, | to'guard against too heavy losses.” The El- 
oth Southern and native, is rather light | berta peach Mr. Hale nsiders less popu- 

our nenee even for the time of year, and the tendency a oo formerly, and he is .Planting other = i . 
E to advance has been evident fur ime, | kinds, orld and other Period Cals, and there prob. 

Grape &TOWers in the Lake Shore district ~ cg eee i 
of New York Predict a good Crop, the vines 















and in some quarters a little Stronger tone 
has develop ed; it is doubtful that ay . from the holiday markets, and Boston deal- 
Stock that would now Pass in the classifi- : il : “i oa, sal ven’, MP nth ers say they may neat t ship them paar 
An English authority estimates the Best Danish stock stil] brings $30 a ton and | the State to find a thaket ‘The cranberry author in scoring hig Points is hittle less 
best Long Island about $5 lower, Season has been rather disappointing, the ; 
The potato situation is firm and Prices | demand not being Sufficient tu clean Up re- 
fully maintained, Demand is very quiet as ceipts. There is sti quite a Surplus of 
ieee is usual at this season, and no farther ad- | ape Cod stock, a large proportion of which 
Hay in Light Demand. vance is expected until atter the first week | i8 in poor Condition. Some dealers are ont. 
The hay markets are dy]] and quiet, with | in the new year. There ig Certainty no | ting prices considerably to hasten sale, 
no important price changes in the leading | great Surplus of potatoes in sight and most | Sales are dull, with the bulk of transactions 
markets of the United States and Canada. | dealers take a favorable View of the out. | Tuging between $5 and $6 per barrel, 


















there was a sale on Change this morning 
of 100 tubs. Where the 800d score high 
buyers are sometimes paying 204 cents and 
even 21 cents. There is sti}} a large stock 4 
of all the lower grades, and these are drag. 
sing at irregular rates. No further export 
business and none in sight. Imitation 
creamery ig quiet. Fresh factory held 
about Steady, but the movement is light. 
Renovated In Only moderate demand and 
late prices barely Sustained. 
Fancy September cheese ig held about’ 
*teady at12 cents, but that is the extreme, 



































The large receipts in some markets are an Southern buyers, and the Supply is becom. S 
unfavorable sign. ing rather sho: 

The average price for the top grades in supply and high 
ten of the leading markets eek j 















author calls Success in life; Choice of a call 

Shade cheaper Dealers g. ng, health unity of aim, energy, thorough- 
thought to be running on light s > l ness, strength of will and decision, Pluck, 
better trade ig looked for after t ot, A u wat, § Ken. il j 8 i i , nacity of Purpose, Patience, readiness, self. 
fairly opens Late 


ily assurance, ete, Perhaps one of the must up- 
ate chapters in the book is « The New 
Cat,” in which Mr. Mathews recognizes the 


; — Le eee — j of business. And tight here he 
The stock of storage butte "Sia ee : ; aS. Pertinent remark: “ The United States have 
orators near New Yor in South America but a fraction of the 









much larger Stock than usual and little 
chance appears to clear it all out ata Profit. 
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urers and merchants Will not —like those of 















Produce Notes, 
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rather larger 
time. New Jers 













We note in the introduction to this book 
at the author, Col, Prentiss 










































‘the Great Lakes. 
realistic one, but the account of the scaling 


battle on the plains of Abraham given in 
detail, will stir the hearts of any one who 


defence of Quebee, the attack and defeat of 
the French forces, and the gathering of the 


leads up to the fall of that city, and the end 


One could wish that young America 
might read Parkman’s account of the his- 


Dave and Henry are characters whom boys 
will love, while their old-time frontier 
friend, Sam Barringtord, is one who will 
endear himself in the hearts of the readers. 
Itis not all war, for fishing, hunting and 
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Thirty years ago William Mathews, the 
author of the book with the above title Says, 


on Success in Life.” He is stil Writing on 
the same topic, and Strange to Say there 
seems to be a demand for advice of this 
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CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 


Many a peculiar sight one sees on horse- 
back. Did it ever occur to you that a horse 
raced in this condition becomes very much 
overheated. The saddle with its weight 
rubs the back. Under the bridle and straps 
are little sore and chafed spots. Soothe and 
refresh by the use of Glosserine. Article 
of great value in a stable. 


C. N. CRITTENTON CO., 
5 Fulton St., New York 
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Raising Pure-Bred Poultry. 


Hazelmere Poultry Yards are the prop- 
erty of W. B. Richardson and are situated 
in Knightsville, about four miles from Provi- 
dence, R.I, They cover three acres. The 
houses are on the : cratching-shed plan, and 
consist of eight breeding and laying houses, 
fifty feet long, a small fitting house for ex- 
hibition birds 20x18 feet, a feed house and 
cook room 50x24 feet. This house also con- 
tains a large number of pens for the birds 
that are being prepared for the winter 
shows. 

The yards are 100x25 feet and are shaded 
by peach and plum trees. The trees are 
now five years old and in full bearing. No 
chicks are raised on the home place, but 
Mr. Richardson is interested in several 
farms, where the chicks are raised and 
brought home in the fall. After giving 
nearly all breeds a good trial for the past 
five years, Mr. Richardson has come to the 
conclusion that the Rhode Island Reds and 
Columbian Wyandottes are the best, both 
for eggs and market poultry. That his 
Reds are as good as can be produced has 
been shown in the past few years, as they 
have been big winners in both the Boston 
and New York shows. Mr. Richardson 1s 
the largest breeder and exporter in this 
country of Columbian Wyandottes. 

Here is a breed that without doubt have 
a great future before them. In all that goes 
to make up a valuable breed they are far 
ahead of both the Silver-Penciled and Part- 
ridge varieties. The writer has handled 
and mated them at Hazelmere since Mr. 
Richardson first bred them, and tested, side 
by side with these two varieties, have 
shown that they lay larger eggs, the eggs 
are better color and more uniform in size. 
The chicks grow faster and are hardier. 
They are a better market fowl and dressas 
good as a White Wyandotte. Breeds may 
come and breeds may go, but the breed that 
pays is the one that has utility for its 
foundation, and the Columbian is the best 
utility breed of all the new Wyandottes. 

Auburn, R. I. A. C. ALLEN. 





Hints for Marketing Poultry. 


In selecting a shipment of poultry for the 
market the farmer will find it to be of ad- 
vantage to have his birds of uniform size. 
They look better and neater, and will bring 
a higher price. If the birds are tied to- 
gether in pairs by the necks, always select 
two that look as much alike as possible. 
Pack them all neatly, for appearance has 
much to do with finding a market for them. 
Handle the carcass so carefully that the 
light outer skin will not be broken. The 
shink under skin showing through in spots 
detracts from their appearance. 

There is one thing which farmers gener- 
ally overlook, and that is the saving of 
feathers, especially those of the turkey. At 








pre-ent, first-grade feathers will bring the 
following’ prices: Turkey tail feathers, 
thirty-six cents per pound; wing feathers, 
twenty-five cents per pound ; bocy feathers, 
dry picked, five cents per pound; chicken 
body feathers, dry pick d, 54 cents per 
pound; goose and duck feathers, from 
twenty-five to forty-five cents per pound, 
according to quality. While it might not 
pay to save feathers from a few fowls, it 
would undoubtedly pay well where a large 
number are dressed out, and thus the fowls 
would contribute their last item to the poul- 
try fund, which is becoming such an impor- 
tant factor on the farm.—P. H. Sprague. 
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Care of Laying Hens. 


Laying hens should be kept in well- 
lighted, clean, well-ventilated quarters, 
with large windows to the south to admit 
plenty of sunlight. Each hen should have 
ten square feet of space for run and scratch- 
ing. The house should be six feet high at 
the lowest point. Place dropping boards 
under the roosting perches which should 
occupy only about one-third the space of the 
house. ‘This arrangement will allow the 
entire floor for run and distribution of litter. 
The floor should be kept dry; clean straw, 
chaff or leaves to the depth of two or three 
inches should be thrown on the floor. A 
dust bath three feet square, filled with com- 
mon road dust, should be placed in one 
corner. 

Not more than twenty-five hens should be 
kept in one enclosure. Exercise should .be 
encouraged. This can be done by feeding 
sparingly in the morning. For the morn- 
ing feed boil a pint of oats, drain off the 
water, add all the bran that will adhere to 
it, feed in a clean trough. At ten-thirty to 
every twenty-five hens throw three pints of 
equal parts, corn, oats and wheat in the lit- 
ter which will compel them to exercise to 
getit. For the evening feed give them all 
they will eat of a mixture of green vegeta- 
bles, chopped rvots, boiled potatoes, cut 
clover with bran shorts or pea meal; add 
enough water to make thick and crumbly 
but never soft and sloppy. To this add 
twice a week some cut bone and meat 
scraps. Provide hens with sharp grit and 
oyster shell or some other forms of lime. 
Be careful not to overfeed. Hens tvo liber- 
ally fed become fat and lazy, don’t exercise 
and consequently will not lay. Provide 
fresh water.—Hess & Clark, Ashland, O. 
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Valuable Poultry Experiments. 


Bulletin 83 of the West Virginia Exper- 
iment Station contains a full acceunt of 
four experiments with various methods of 
feeding and sheltering poultry aod their in- 
fluence on egg production, from which the 
following summaries of the results are con- 
densed : 

The first experiment was to determine 
the relative value in egg production of 
three kinds of food, namely, beef scraps, 
ground fresh meat and bones, and milk 
albumen. The beef scraps were obtained 
fiom a large packing-house in Chicago; and 
the results were by far the most favorable 
with these, the ground fresh meat and bones 
coming next in order. The eggs from each 
of the three pens were incubated and found 
to be equally fertile. An additional ad- 
vantage in the case of the beef scraps is 
that an indefinite supply can be obtained at 
one time and will not spoil. 

In the second experiment five different 
pens of fowls were employed for two 
periods of sixty days each, and an effort 
was made to determine the following 
points: Whether itis better to feed whole 
grain, or whole grain at night with mash in 
the morning, or whole grain in the morning 
with mash at night. No difference could be 
observed between feeding the mash in the 
morning and at night, but all experiments, 
including mash, had better results than 
those with whole grain. In general, the 
heavier the breed of hens and the more 
closely they are confined, the better they do 
with the whole grain ration. Beef scraps 
were and should be fed with both rations. 








THE LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 





Issue of $40,000,000 Twenty-Five Year 
Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds. . .. . 





Principal payable Sept. 1, 1928. Interest March 1st and Sept. Ist. Both payable 
in gold coin of the United States of the present standard of weight and fineness, 
and without deduction, from either principal or interest, of any tax or taxes which 
said Company may be lawfully required to pay or retain therefrom by any present 
or future laws of the United States or any of the States thereof. 

Coupon bonds of $1000 and $5000 each, bearing interest from September 1, 1903, 
exchangeable for registered bonds without coupons. Registered bonds may be con- 
verted into coupon bonds at the option of the owner. 





New York, December 24, 1903. 


The undersigned offer, subject to sale, $40,000,000 of the above-described bonds 


at 99 and accrued interest. The subscription list will be opened on January 2, 
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1904. Preference to purchase will be given to the holders of the 5 per cent. notes 
of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway Company which mature on 
January 12, 1904. To such holders desiring to purchase a rebate of one-half per 
cent. will be made, interest on the two securities being adjusted. 


For particulars as to the property and security, reference is invited to the 
letter of Mr. W. H. Newman, President of the Railway Company. Copies of this 
letter, the indenture and any further information that may be desired may be ob- 


tained on application. 


We recommend these bonds as an investment of undoubted character. 


For New England, 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


Boston. 


J. P. MORGAN & CO., 
NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK, 


By JAMES STILLMAN, President. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK, 


By GreorGE F. BAKER, President. 





New York, December 31, 1902. 


In view of the transactions, of which we have already been notified, the priv- 
ilege accorded to the holders of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway 


Company 5 per 
cent. upon purchases of the new twent 


cent. notes above mentioned, of receiving a rebate of one-half per 
y-five year 4 per cent. Gold Bonds, will be 


withdrawn after 3 o’clock P. M., January 4, 1904. 


For New England, 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


Boston. 


J. P. MORGAN & CO., 
NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK, 


By JAMES STILLMAN, President. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK, 


By GrorGE F, BAKER, President. 

















ESTABLISHMENT FOR PURE-BRED POULTRY. 
Hazelmere Poultry Yards. 
See descriptive article. 





The next experiment was to determine 
the advantage, if any, of keeping hens 
warm on cold nights by means of curtains 
surrounding their perches. The results of 
all the tests were unfavorable to the use 
of curtains in the climate of West Virginia. 
It should be noted, however, that curtains 
were used at the Maine Experiment Station 
with highly satisfactory results, so that the 
method may be a good one in very cold 
climates. , 

The last experiment was a trial of the 
Van Dreser method of producing an early 
and uniform moult. The advantages of the 
early moult are that the feathers may grow 
again and the fowls get in good condition to 
lay well before cold weather setsin. The 
Van Dreser method of attaining this con- 
sists in withholding food for several days 
until the production of eggs ceases and the 
fowls begin to fall of in weight and then 
feeding heavily with a ration specially 
adapted to building up the system and 
forming feathers. Beginning Aug. 5, 
1902, the experiment was tried with two 
lots each of two different breeds. One 
lot of each breed was left to shift for 
itself, and the other was fed its regular 
daily rations. This experiment was con- 
tinued thirteen days. The hens not fed 
had stopped laying by the seventh day and 
had practically all begun to moult by the 
thirteenth. Then all the hens were fed the 
same ration again, with the highly gratify- 
ing result that those whose food had been 
omitted all had new feathers and had begun 
to lay again by the time the others began to 
moult. Those made to moult in August en- 
tered the winter in much better condition 
and were more profitable. 

Late experiments and experience with 
hatching machines emphasize the desirabil- 
ity of restricted ventilation or the supply- 
ing of abundant moisture in the air of the 
egg chamber during the first week of incu- 
bation. Either or both of these precau- 
tions tend to aid normal rational develup- 
ment of the embryos during the early 
stages. 








horticultural. 

Forcing Strawberries for Early Market. 

A compost of thoroughly- rotted sods and 
the cleanings of the cow stable, in propor- 
tion of three parts sod-mould to one of ma- 
nure, is first prepared. Decayed leaves and 
muck or any good rich loam can be used in 
place of sods. With this compost made fine 
and clean by passing it through a coarse 
sieve, fill in June or July as many three- 
inch pots as are desired and sink them to 
their runs along the sides of the rows from 
which the winter-bearing plants are to be 
obtained. 

From the parent row guide the first run- 
ners so that they will take root in the pots, 
letting each runner form but a single 
strong plant. In about two weeks these 
plants with the accompanying earth are 
ready to put into eight-inch diameter pots 











WINTER STRAWBERRIES. 


filled with compost. Broken pottery can 
be placed in the bottom of these pots for 
drainage. One plant is placed in each pot 
and the soil pressed firmly about the roots. 
Place the pots in ashady place for a few 
days till the roots have taken hold of the 
new soil, then change to an open, airy posi- 
tion, close together, where they can be 
eared for daily. The plants must be kept 
moist and made to do their best until Octo- 
ber. After this, water sparingly and air to 
ripen foliage and roots and induce a season 
of rest. 

In November fill a hotbed pit with dry 
leaves, sink the pots in there close together 
up to their rims, later cover the tops to 
prevent the earth freezing. Cover the pit 
with boards to keep out the wet, but not 
tight enough to exclude the air, keep them 
barely moist, enough to prevent shriveling. 

Best varieties for forcing are those of a 
low, stocky growth, bearing perfect flowers 
and sweet, highly-flavored fruit as Tri- 
umphe de Grand, La Constante, bush Al- 
pines and Black Defiance. 

It requires from ten to fourteen weeks to 
mature the fruit under glass. To ripen 
berries for the holidays, subject some of 
the plants to heat in October. They can be 
taken from storage every two or three 
weeks, so as to secure a succession, and if a 
mishap befalls one lot of plants, there are 
other chances for winter fruit. 

In forcing the plants, follow nature. In 
the spring, plants gradually awaken into 
life and blossom when the weather is com- 
paratively cool. Let conditions under glass 
accord as near as possible with those under 





the open sky. If heat is turned on too 
rapidly the plants will look well and blos- 
som, but the stamens will be without pollen 
and the pistils turn dry and black. At first 
the temperature is 45° to 50°. Admit air 
freely at all times; less will answer in cold 
weather. 

If plants grow spindling, give! more air 
and less heat. An average of fifty-five to 
seventy degrees by day to forty-five to fifty 
degrees by night is correct. Roots require 
coolness and evenly maintained moisture, 
while the foliage needs air and light : there- 
fore the pots should be on shelves close to 
the glass, and, if possible, shade the pots 
while the plant is in full light. 

When the buds begin to open, the forcing 
must be conducted slowly and evenly. 
After the fruit is set, heat can be increased 
till it occasionally reaches 75° at noon. 
Give less water after the fruit begins to 
color ; it will make the berries sweeter and 
ripen faster. Keep off all runners and 
fumigate with tobacco if insects trouble. 

On the same principles the ripening of 
strawberries can be hastened by the use of 
hotbeds, cold frames, ordinary sash. Con- 
siderable fruit may be ripened by digging 
up clumps of plants during a mild spell in 
winter, setting them in boxes or pots of 
rich earth and placing in the greenhouse. 

Connecticut. I. A. LEONARD. 


<a> 
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Foreign Apple Markets. 


All foreign apple markets continue to 
show improvement, and with light arrivals 
from Ameriva and Canada, prices are tend- 
ing upwards. Arrivals of finest red apples 
are selling at prices as quoted by G. A. 
Cochrane tbat give nets all the way from 
$2 to $2.25 here in Boston, some extra 
quality realizing a trifle more. Golden and 
Roxbury Russets are in good demand. 
Foreign apple markets have recovered from 
the serious slump and demoralization of 
some three weeks ago. The heavy falling 
off of shipments from this side the past 
three weeks enabled them to clear up the 
markets in good shape, and cablegrams come 
daily, announcing improved conditions and 
prices advancing. Anything going forward 
now will be likely to arrive out on good 
markets and meet satisfactory prices. 

The total apple shipments to European 
ports for the week ending Dec. 26, 1903, 
were 38,998 barrels, including 11,523 barreJs 
from Boston, 4546 barrels from New York, 
19,748 barrels from Portland, 1037 barrels 
from Halifax and 2144 barrels from St. 
John, N. B. The total shipments included 
27,994 barrels to Liverpool, 1749 barrels to 
London, 6022 barrels to Glasgow and 
3233 barrels to various ports. The 
shipments for the same week last 
year were 40,296 barrels. The total ship- 
ments since the opening of the season 
have been 2,479,171 barrels, against 1,700,317 
barrels for the same time last year. The 
total shipments this season include 440,916 
barrels from Boston, 842,834 barrels from 
New York, 153,660 barrels from Portland, 
728,132 barrels from Montreal, 271,711 bar- 
rels from Halifax, 27,260 barrels from St. 
John and 14,658 barrels from Annapolis. 
7+. - | 

The Saunterer. 

The Boston bag has been ridiculed often 
by visitors to our city from New York and 
elsewhere, but its capacity for storing 
away many small parcels and articles will 
make it popular here always. Sometimes 
it gets filled to overflowing, as was the case 
in an ** L ” carthe other day. On this oc- 
casion it was carried by a young girl of 
seventeen or eighteen summers, one of a 
group of pretty maidens who were some- 
what self-conscious, and imagined that all 
the passengers had their eyes fixed upon 
their budding beauty. Suddenly the car 








| gave a lurch, the girls were standing up, 
and an orange rolled out of the Boston bag, 


which one of them carried, and went 
speeding along the whole length of 
the vehicle. Several gallant young men 
rushed after it, and after tumbling 
over each other several times, one of 
the would-be capturers secured it. Witha 
gratified smile he passed up the aisle, at- 
tracting universal attention, and he'd it out 
to the “ airy, fairy Lilian ’’ to whom it be- 
longed. Did she accept it with thanks? 
Not at all, She actually refused to receive 
the fruit, and the young man was obliged to 
pocket the insult with the Florida product. 
His perilous quest came, therefore, to 
naught, for the damsel did not even smile 
upon him. In point of fact, she gave him 
thecold shoulder by turning her back so 
that he could not see her ungrateful face. 

A benevolent lady'of my acquaintance, 
who is afflicted with deafness, called at the 
house next door tu her own to inquire about 
a sick neighbor yesterday. A green servant 
girl answered her bell summons, and the 
caller said: 

‘How is Mrs. Stone this morning?” 
Then she put her ear trumpet in place to 
hear the response. 

What was her surprise to see the intelli- 
gent domestic seize it and rush up stairs in 
the direction of the sick room. She fol- 
lowed after and found the invalid laughing 
heartily, while the girl said: 

‘* Shure, didn’t ye tell me to bring yeany 
thing thac was left for ye?” 

The owner of the ear trumpet of course 
recovered it, and now she is wondering if 
the girl thought it was a cureall or some- 
thing good to eat. 

This reminds me of another maid-of-all- 











Great January Clearance Sale | 











Of Bright New Attractive Merchandise 
At a Saving of from 25 to 50 Per Cent. 





HROUGHOUT our entire establishment, in every depart- 

ment, such goods as Muslin Underwear, Petticoats, 
Dressing Sacques, Corsets, Shirt Waists, Cloaks, Suits, 
Dress Goods, Silks, Millinery, Etc., have been marked 


_ From 25 to 50 Per Cent. Less Than Usual Prices. 











GILCHRIST 


Store. 





The BOSTON’S FASTEST GROWING DEPARTMENT STORE, The 
Daylight Washington St., Through to Winter St. Daylight 


COMPANY, 


Store. 




















work who had an ambition to own a watch. 
Her employers endeavored to discourage 
her in this aspiration, but finally the master 
of the house consented to buy her a time- 
piece, and he brought it home ina neat case, 
the whole affair costing about enough to 
absorb five weeks pay of the servant. It 
was a stem-winder, and the new owner 
could not for some time acquire the art of 
keeping the watch guing, so it laid on her 
mistress’ bureau for some weeks, in order 
that it could be made to keep time regularly. 
At last, however, the proud and rightful 
possessor of it learned how to manipulate it 
successfully, and five or six times a day, 
when there was a lull in household duties, 
she would exclaim: 

‘*I must go upstairs now and wind me 
watch.”’ 

The children derived great amusement 
from this, but they were more thoroughly 
entertained when a friend called upon their 
domestic and said: 

** What time is it by your goold watch and 
chain, Mary Ann?” 


Of course Mrs. Malaprop is never dead, 
éven with the general spread of education 
and the multiplication of dictionaries, and [ 
was not surprised at a reception the other 
night to hear a woman say, when a defeated 
candidate was poinced out to her: 

** It’s too bad ; he certainly has a very ex- 
tingaished appearance.’’ 

There was more truth than poetry in this 
remark, for he did have a crest-fallen look. 
It was one of those unintended hits that 
ignorance often happens upon. 

——Details of eleven months commerce of the 
year 1903 are just made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor through its Bureau 
ot Statistics. They show an increase in prac- 
tically all of the great groups into which the 
Bureau of Statistics divides the exports, and in 
allof the groups into which it divides the im- 
ports. Agricultural products, as a whole, show 
an increase of $74,000,000; products of the for- 
ests, $10,000,000; products of the mines, $8,000,600; 
manufactures, $5,000,000, and miscellaneous ar- 
cles, $2,000,000. In the single group, fisheries, is 
shown a slight decrease of a little more than 
$1,000,000. These figures of the commerce of the 
eleven months would seem to indicate that the 
total commerce of the United States during the 
year about to end will be greater than in any 
preceding year, but that the total exports will 
fall a few millions below those of 1900, and be 
about equal to those of 1901, but materially in e x 
cess of those of 1902, while the total imports will 
exceed those of any preceding year, and com- 
biued with the exports make the grand total of 
commerce more than in any earlier year; also 
that the exports of manufactures will exceei 
those of 1902 by several millions, but be some- 
what below those of the record year 1900, and, 
perhaps, 1901. 

—Figures received from the Bangor & Aroos- 
took Railroad show a shipment of 678 deer and 
forty-seven moose for the fifteen days of open 
season in December. The total numbers for the 
past season are 3663 deer and seventy-eight 
moose, against 4495 deer and 244 moose for the 
season of 1902. 

——Great difficulty exists in the protection ot 
game in Alaska, owing to the absence of an ap- 
propriation permitting the employment of com- 
petent wardens. The secretary recommends an 
increase in the appropriation for the purpose of 
transporting and maintaining elk and other ani- 
mals in forest reserves. 

——tThe British schooner rigged steamer Lady 
Joicey, Captain Smith, bound from Chilean ports 
to Savannah, Ga., Wilmington, N. C., and New 
York, with 4500 tons of nitrate of soda, took 
fire and sunk seventy-five miles due south of 
Porto Rico. The cargo exploded and the vessel 
went down within two and a half hours, all 
efforts to save her having proved futile. 

— The Wisconsin cranberry growers held 
their annual meeting at Grand Rapids, Jan. 12. 

—-_A surveying party is now engaged in defin- 
ing the route of the second Siberian railroad. 
The party will project the line in such a manner 
that instead of four daily trains of 20 cars each, 
nine trains of 36 cars each can run every 24 hours. 
For this improvement $5,150,000 are appro- 
priated. 

——The present year has been disastrous to 
the farmers of England owing to the excessive 
rainfall. Country Life remarks: It is to be 
feared that the country has searcely yet begun 
to realize the grievous nature of the calamity 
that has fallen upon our rural districts. Battle 
and pestilence force people to give them their 
attention, and there are many other mishaps 
and misfortunes over which an uncontrollable 
agitation would be raised, simply because their 
effects are open and visible; but the destruction 
of our crops has been accomplished without any 
picturesque surroundings. It is nature’s way of 
doing things silently and slowly. During the 
past nine or ten months ruin has been deliber- 
ately prepared for the British farmer. No such 
year asthe present abides in the memory of men. 

— J. D. F. Woolston, one of the best known 
and most highly respected citizens of central 
New York, passed away at his home in Cortland, 
N. Y., Dee. 18. Mr. Woolston was born in 
Preble, Cortland County, in 1834. He was a 
farmer and surveyor, the farm on which he re- 
sided having been in the Woolston family over 
one hundred years. As a surveyor he was ac- 
curate and thorough and there is very little of 
Cortland County that he has not surveyed in one 
way or another. He was the executor of numer- 
ous estates. He was an active worker and promi- 
nent member of the Grange, having been chair- 
man of the State executive committee for nine 
years. 

—-The population of the United States in 1903 
is officially stated at 80,372,000, against 23,191,876 
in 1850 and 5,308,483 in 1800. The wealth of the 
country is stated at $94,000,000,000 in 1900, and 
presumably $100,000,000,000 would not be an unrea- 
sonable estimate for 1903,while for 1850 the wealth 
of the country stood at $7,000,000,000, no estimate 
being given for any year earlier than 1850. The 
per capita wealth is set down at $1235 in 1900 and 
$307 in 1860, having thus more than quadrupled 
meantime. The interest-bearing debt in 1903 is 
$914,000,000, against $1,724,000 in 1880,and $2,046,000 
in 1870. The per capita indebtedness of the coun- 
try in 1903 is $11.51, against $60.46 in 1870, and the 
interest per capita, 32 cents in 1903, against $3.08 
in 1870. 

—Gold and gold certificates in circulation in 
the United States in 1903 for the first time ex- 
ceeded $1,000,000,000, or, to be exact, $1,031,000,- 
000, against $810,000,000 in 1900, $232,000,000 in 
1880, and $25,000,000 in 1870. The total money in 
circulation in 1903 is $2,367,000,000, against $1,429,- 
000,000 in 1890, $973,000,000 in 1880, $675,000,000 in 








1870 and $435,000,000 in 1860. The per capita 
money in circulation in 1903 is $30.21, aga‘nst 
$26.94 in 1900, $19.41 in 1880 and $13.85 in 1860. 
Deposits in savings banks in 1903 are $2.935,000,- 
000, against $1,524,000,000 in 1890. $550,000,000 in 
1870 and $149.000,000 in 1860. The value of manu- 
factures for the census year 1900 is given at $13,- 
000,000,000, against,5 1-3 billions in 1880, and less 
than $2,000,000,000 in 1860. Railways in  op- 
eration in 1902 are 203,132 miles, against 166,703 
miles in 1890, 93,262 miles in 1880, 52,922 miles in 
1870, 30,626 miles in 1860 and 9021 miles in 1850. 

—The first inaugural meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society under the new by- 
laws will be held Saturday noon, Jan. 2, at Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston. As it is the commence- 
ment of the term of office of the new administra- 
tion, an inaugural address will be delivered by 
the president-elect, Henry P. Walcott, M. D. 

——The most notable increase in exports of 
the United States for the eleven months ending 
with November was in agricultural products, 
which amounted to $114,172,255 in November this 
year, against $83,035,850 last year. This is 
accounted for altogether by tke enormous in- 
crease in the exportations of cotton this year 
over last, the value of the cotton exported dur- 
ing November this year being $67,991,284, against 
$35,343,812 last year. 

——The Cuban reciprocity treaty went into 
effect at twelve-five o’clock Monday, and cus- 
toms officiats are now making collections in 
accordance with it. It is expected that the im- 
ports of tobacco and sugar will show a consider - 
able increase. 
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Abeut Geed Seeds. 

The successful planter owes his success 
mainly to sowing good, fresh seed. He knows 
the value of buying the home-grown product 
direct from the reliable grower. 

The well-known seedmen, James J. H. Greg- 
ory & Son of Marblehead, Mass., have for nearly 
half a century sustained the reputation among 
planters, farmers and gardeners throughout the 
country of producing and selling only fresh, pure 
and reliable seed; a reputation founded not 
merely upon growth, selection and care of the 
seed stock, but also on the purity and thorough 
reliability of the seed raised from it. These fa- 
mous seeds are sold under three guarantees, 
which proves the sincerity of the growers while 
they insure safety to the planter. 

Messrs. Gregory & Son are sending out their 
annual catalogue for 1904, which contains many 
new improved varieties in vegetable3, small 
fruits and flowers, and a vast number of farm 
and garden facts, which should be of great util- 
ity to every one who plants seed. This valuable 
book will be sent free for the asking. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 


JAMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifully Mlustrateu, 
Telling How to Select, Breed, Train 
and Manage Them. 


Only book of its kind. Contains most important 
chapters on The Origin, How to Train, Care for 
Pleasure and Breeding. Proper Food, Breeding and 

ating, Exhibition and Transportation, The Bench, 

as and Grooming, Diseases, The Correct pe, 
Different Colors, besides interesting stories of how 
t ink play and sleep; in fact, everything 
about m. Over thirty-five ualf-tone illustrations 
from life. ‘“*My Cat Tom,” “ A Cat Letter,” * Rats,” 
“A Forgotten Prisoner,” ‘‘Her Wants Supplied,” 
“At ive to; ts,” “The Homeless Cat,” “A Cat 
Story,” “ The Si bway Cat,” “ A Hospital Cat,” are all 
interes tales. The volume, aside from befag an 
excellent treatise on the cat,forms a delightful gift 
book. Edited by Robert Kent James. 

* No autaor c: uld be move justified in speaking on 
his selected to) ic, as one having authority, than is 
Mr. James appearing as an expositor of the 
Angora, for thousands of beautiful specimens of 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence, 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and knowledge 
of this wel-kiown breeder’ ‘The book contains 
much useful information as to the diet and generai 
care, it be! in fact,a work that is indispensable to 
any owner of one of the valuable and beautiful ani- 
mals.”—Vew York Vogue. 

“It comes from a practical breeder. Prospective 
breeders Of Angoras will find this book interesting 
reading.” Country Gentleman. 

* Those who are lovers of cats will find much that fs 
Pp we mg a instru tive in this book.”=School 


polis. 

*“ It seems to us abook which those who are fond us 
ca*s will be glad to read.’’—George T. Augell, in Our 
Dumb Ant Boston. 

“It is a useful volume, both for the owners of the 
Angors and othe. cats. It is tastsfully bound and 
ful %, iNustrated.”—Our Fellow Creatures, Chicago. 

* Volume of highest authority, exceedingly enter- 

full of facts, beautifully illustrated.”—Ameri- 
, Boston, Mass. 
paid. $1.35. For sale by booksellers o1 
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sent direct. 
JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers 
B90 W nehin-ton Street. Boston, Mass. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $6500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Pref 





able Peultry Baising. 
Containing Chapters on How to Make a year 
Keeping Boul An mye | Yards ant Houses 


Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care 


Choice of Breeds; Care_o} galery: Setting tg 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry fot 


WALNUT COMPANY, 
Bex 3354, Besten. Mane. 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 





Frozen pipes are now ripe and the 
plumber joke’s in season. 





The old year reserved its most terrible 
calamity for the last. 


2 


It’s the well-to-do stranger that doesn’t 
get taken in at police headquarters, now- 


adays. ae 








The police of Paris seem to have taken 
the baker’s strike right out of the oven be- 
fore it was half cooked. 


a 


It does seem, in literary Boston, as if this 
St. Louis party that is being prepared our 
famous contemporary might have included 
five authors. 





=> 
After all there are a good many persons 
who have only just realized that anybody 
could possibly questiun the pedigree of the 
Protestant Bible. 
——__ ~~ oe 
The gypsey moth had better look out or 
get out over in Medford. All the indica- 
tions are that before long he is going to 
have a rum time. 











a> 


The selectmen of Brookline would appar- 
ently eliminate any undue flying o’er the 
snow from the old song; at least, the flying 
must be strictly non-competitive. 








No one need worry seriously over the 
King of Denmark’s chill. Many of us had 
chills ourselves early in the week, and Den- 
mark is known to be a chilly country. 
>_> 

We agree with Gen. H. V. Boynton. If 
people will write history by all means make 
them write it as accurately as possible. 
There are doubts enough even in the most 
careful histories. 








a> 


The Connecticut gentleman who was too 
gentlemanly to sleep ina cell was not too 
gentlemanly to take anvantage of the kind- 
ness of his police guardians by escaping 
from more gentlemanly quarters. 

I? 

The only immediate solution of the 
motive that impelled some unknown per- 
son to throw a bucket through a local shop 
window the other evening is that he must 
have imagined it to bea bucket shop. 











Out in Indiana stripes for convicts are 
being abandoned from penal regulations 
and here in the Fast some of our own 
justices are advocating a return to the 
whipping post. That about evens things 
up. a 

Much interest has been excited concern- 
ing the two young women of Winthrop who 
took a dip in the ocean last Sunday morn- 
ing. But who knows whether the pipe that 
ordinarily supplies their morning tub may 
not have been temporarily out of commis- 
sion. 
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The Pennsylvania contractor who has 
just seized the plant of the University of 
Southern Pennsylvania because he hasn’t 
been paid for erecting the building needs 
only a few professors tojbe able to give his 
sons a college education without sending 
tuem away trom the home influence. 





— 
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Chicago will, doubtless, be more careful 
in future as regards naming her school- 
houses; and yet it would seem as if a citizen 
who knew that the little schoolhouse just 
round the corner was named in his honor 
would think of all the trusting little ones, 
learning their first lessons within, and have 
an anchor out to windward of his own 
honesty. 
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Thirty Hawkins street is a good number 
to remember, especially in view of the re- 
cent statement of the chairman of the Poor 
Board that the miscellaneous giving of 
dimes to beggars is responsible in part 
for our present reign of Jawlessness. Itgis 
at 30 Hawkins that the city provides these 
same solicitors for charity an opportunity 
to eat and sleep after earning the privilege. 


—— 


The farm woodlot is not the bonanza now 
that it was during the coal strike, but fire- 
wood is still in good demand in most locali- 
ties at prices somewhat above those pre- 
vailing a few years ago. The cual magnates 
show an inclination to steadily advance the 
price of coal. Such action canpot fail 
to improve the market for wood. Prub- 
ably the cord wood trade, as well as the 
tumber trade, has already seen its lowest 
values, and will tend to improve in the av- 
erage of a series of years in the future. 
Farms with a large growth of wood and 
timber are often very desirable property at 
prevailing prices. 
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The sentiment against immoral features 
at agricultural fairs grows stronger every 
year. There; is a decided reaction folluw- 
img the wave of laxity which has swept over 
the country since the time of the ‘‘ mid- 
way ’’ at the Columbian show and else- 
where. Significant is the declaration of the 
secretary of the Kansas State fair, ‘* We 
will not have acarnival, but a clean, whole- 
some, genuine State fair. No liquors or 
gambling will be allowed, no midway and 
no side show of any sort that will bring the 
blush to any one.”? The Western shows were 
at onetime the worst offenders, but public 
opinion and the good sense of the manage- 
ment have brought about a change. There 
is still room for improvement in most sec- 
tions of the country. 

The pure focd law, unlike most new 
enactments, seems to be working better and 
more thoroughly than was expected. Its 
energetic application by the Department 
of Agriculture is bringing to light all 
sorts of fraudulent and adulterated prod- 
ucts which foreign sharpers have been try- 
ing to dump upon the American market. 
Some of the discoveries are rather comical. 
The other day, with a whoop and a flourish, 
Dr. Wiley’s men swooped upon an invoice 
of “‘ Norwegian meat balls ’? which appear 
to be some mysterious hash-like mixture of 
ap objectionablenature. Other imports are 
downright swindles because of wrong labels 
or misleading labels. Promptaction against 
dishonest foodstuffs helps to maintain the 
market for honest food products. 
eB 

The peat bogs may sometime provea new 
source of marketable fuel. Similar mate- 
rial is already in common use in Europe and 
is made by a rather elaborate process from 
the deposits of the bogs in Holland, Ger- 
many and Russia. There are hundreds of 
tnillions of tons of the raw material in east- 
ern Massachusetts alone and a practically 
unlimited supply in various other localities. 
Something is already being done in the 
manufacture of salable fuel from these 











‘ings of antiquity—Homer, Virgil, Cicero 


sources, but it is a question whether the 
business has reached a stage where the peat 
fuel can in any way compete with coal. 
Some time the peat bogs may do wonders to 
revive the manufacturing industries of the 
North Atlantic States, and likewise prove 
quite valuable parts of the farm on which 
they are located. 

The progress of new ideas in forestry is 
shown by the efforts here and there to 
make the most of the farm woodland. Thus 
one farmer is going over his swamp lot, cut- 
ting out the birches, which would otherwise 
soon decay and be a total loss before the 
rest of the growth is ready to cut. The 
remaining trees are mostly swamp maples 
and will occupy allthe space and produce 
as much wood as if the birches had not 
been there. Ancther farmer went through 
his pine lot, cutting off the lower branches 
to prevent the long knots, which otherwise 
result from the stumps of dead lower 
branches. Another farmer is having his 
woodlot cat with especial fcare to leave the 
likely young trees, which will grow and 
occupy the whole space much sooner than if 
nothing but sprouts and small undergrowth 
were left. These are practical measures 
and a part of good, modern husbandry. 
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Massachusetts and the Blind. 


A very interesting meeting was held at 
Perkins Hall on Tuesday evening last by 
the members and friends of the Massachu- 
setts Association for Promoting the inter- 
ests of the Adult Blind. Though a great 
deal has been said and written lately of the 
crying need that exists in this State fora 
properly endowed institution in which those 
who have become blind since childhood may 
be educated for self-support, more talks 
and mere writings are by no means superfiu- 
ous. Last year acommission was appointed 
by the State to investigate the agencies em- 
ployed elsewhere for helping the blind to 
help themselves, and a few weeks ago the 
annual hearing was given at the State House 
to this question. 

But the great public, the mass of the 
people, have not yet been roused to action 
in this important matter, and some of these 
it is sincerely to be hoped the Perkins Hall 
meeting will reach. Addresses were made 
by Rev. Edward Cummings, president of the 
association, Mr. Samuel B. Capen, Rev. Fr. 
M. J. Doody, Miss:Helen Keller, Mr. Edwin 
D. Meadand others. A musical programme, 
arranged by Mr. Wilhelm Heinrich, in- 
cluded songs by Miss Gladys Perkins Fogg, 
and solos by Mr. Frank O’Brien, the pianist, 
both of whom are musicians of more than 
ordinary ability, —and blind. We bespeak 
the presence at this meeting of ali PLOUGH- 
MAN readers. The work for which it stands 
is emphatically one ‘‘ of social progress.” 

England has the greatest institution in the 
world for the blind, and it was founded and 
isiconducted by Dr. Campbell, an American. 
Dr. Campbell bimself begged the million 
and a half dollars necessary to his under- 
taking, and he is alive today to enjoy at 
seventy-three the results of his noble 
achievement. His son is now in this coun- 
try doing much to promote the interests of 
the blind. The elder Dr. Campbell is him- 
self sightless. Many thoughtful people feel 








it {might be here until a carefully trained 
sightless person is at the head of a well- 
endowed institution to teach sightless of all 
ages methods of self-support. Sueh a per- 
son would understand from experience the 
great need of having a universal system of 
raised letters, of using in all publications, 
and teaching to all students the European 


French, German, Swedish and many other 
languages. Such a person would be able, 
too, to stand strongly for the multiplication 
of libraries for the blind. 

It is a shame and a disgrace that in only 
two or three libraries hereabouts has any 
adequate provision been made for the needs 
of the many blind among us. All these 
questions will, however, be broadly and in- 
telligently discussed at Tuesday’s meeting. 
May the attendance be so large as to put 
renewed, courage into the hearts of those 
members of the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union who are working so gener- 
ously and unselfishly forthis greatly needed 
measure!; 

The Bible in the New Year. 


Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, ex-president of 
Johns Hopkins University, has recently 
written some pages of great interest on the 
Bible as literature. He urges that we close 
our eyes fora moment to the sacred charac- 
ter of the Scriptures and consider them 
merely as we consider the other great writ- 


and the rest. All the arguments that up- 
hold the value of instruction in these great 
works apply equally to the Bible. 

There are passages in the Old and New 
Testaments admirably appropriate to be 
studied and committed to memory by the 
youngest and the oldest of us. These ex- 
tracts are lofty in sentiment, dignified in 
expression, and hallowed by associations. 
‘*That man has a serious lack in his intel- 
lectual equipment,’’ writes Dr. Gilman, 


poem of creation, the origin of the decalogue, 
the Exodus, such psalms as the Nineteenth, 
the Twenty-third and the One Hundred and 
Third, parts of the Book of Proverbs, the 
nobler passages in Isaiah, the Book of Ruth, 
the speeches of Paul, the ‘Charity Chapter’ 
in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, and 
some of the splendid imagery of the Book 
of Revelation. Allusion to such passages 
as these abound in English literature; it 
cannot be appreciated without a study of 
the Bible. Our history, biography, oratory, 
poetry, essays, contain innumerable refer- 
ences to incidents, characters, precepts and 
phrases, which can only be understood by 
those who are familiar with the pages of the 
Scriptures.”’ 

If for no other reason, then, the Bible 
should be studied as one of the most in- 
spiring, suggestive, instructive and endur- 
ing literatures that the world possesses. 
That there is a strong historical reason for 
Bible study must likewise be admitted. 
But the third argument used, the rhetorical 
one, seems to us far and away the strong- 
est,—considering the Bible, of course, as 
has been said, apart from its religious 
value. The present Authorized Version 
sets forth the English language in its full 
dignity ; for diction alone, if for no other 
reason, the important passages already 
named should be familiarto every one. 
Many of the best writers of recent years 
freely acknowledge their indebtedness in 
the matte? of style, to the examples and 
illustrations with which they became famil- 
iar in the sacred pages. Such a help we 
cannot afford to ignore. 

In a recent educational conference at 
New York, President Remsen lamented 
that for years past his work at Johns Hop- 
kins has brought him into a contact with 
many college graduates there pursuing 
scholarly careers who were “actually de- 
ficient in everything that pertained to the 





gentleman would be heartily in accord with 
the sentiment that our 


young people sadly 
need intimate acquaintance with the sterling | name of the Mayflower bore the Pilgrims to 


English of the Scriptures. 
This matter is by no means foreign, 


however, to the concern of those of us who | to Ye Mayflower ina land grant made at 
have left school and college far behind. At} Plymouth within three years after the 
this beginning of the New Year, might | arrival of the Pilgrim 
we not,—any one of us,—do well to acquire | said, set at rest the doubts the socicty of 
, Mayflower descendants, 
study with the noblest parts of the Bible. | ants,’”’ that deems itself the upper house of 
In the old days people set to work every | the New England society.” 


the hapit of familiarizing ourselves by daily 


year to “‘ read the Biblethrough.”” To have 


up town to a more favorable locality. 
In regard to the story that noship by the 


America, Mr. Stedman quoted Governor 
Bradford’s own words, in which he referred 


Fathers. This, he 
or ‘ condesvend- 


The attempt to deprive Plymouth Rock 


the candle there is scarcely a doubt. 





A Domestic’s Criticism. 


read the Bible through once in the course of 
a lifetime appears to us an achievement 
worth while just as it is good to have read 
all of Shakspere and all of the Waverly 
novels. But afterwards the choice passages 
are of most ‘aterest and value, and such 
choice passages of the Bible as outlined by 
Dr. Gilman we might any of us make our 
own during the year 1904 by a little perse- 
verance. That the game would be worth 


of the honor of first kissing the feet of the 
Pilgrims, he treated jocularly by stating that 
a learned conoclast bad actually asked per- 
mission to read a paper before the New 
England Society, showing that the first 
Pilgrim landing was made on the borders 
of a creek, but that he had been officially 
warned that Plymouth Rock would continue 
to be the corner-stone of the New England 
Society in New York, because it had long 
been the symbol of heroism and devotion to 
an enduring principle of right. The sink- 
ing of Boston at the rate of an eighth of an 
inch a year engaged the speaker’s attention 


The servant girls’ side of the question of s0ted 
domestic service is. not often heard from, aca a Seno 


though the complaints of the mistresses are 
frequently ventilated in the public prints, 
but a servant girl in the Kansas City Times 
gives her opinion concerning the frequent 
coming and going of girls in every house- 
hold in an emphatic manner. She lays the 
whole plame for this state of things on the 


average mistress. Now, there are good and | that New England is all right, and that the 
bad mistresses as well as good and bad | jeaven of the forefathers, in spite of modern 
servants, and we do not intend to take! innovations, will continue to leaven the 
sides in this controversy, but, perhaps, it | whole lump. 


would be well for householders generally 
to understand the feeling in life below 
stairs, in order that they may meet pleas- 
antly any reasonable objections that may be 


made to their criticisms upon the work per- | Value greatly during the past few years. A 
little of the same tendency has been noticed 


This living-out girl of Kansas, which long | in many parts of the East. A more decided 
ago ceased to be considered a part of the | rise in astern farm values has been pre- 


** wild and wooly West,” says that bachelors | vented by the more cautious tendency of 
Eastern buyers, and by the fact that farm 


no trouble about getting and keeping goud | property has long been overshadowed by 
servants because they are not constantly | other forms of investment. 


formed by their domestics. 


and widowers who keep house experience 


finding fault in an unreasonable manner. 


In regard to single men she says: ‘“‘ A bach- | are relatively much cheaper than Western 
elor can be just as particular as anybody—| farms. A given amount of money will 
and he usually is if he keeps house. I don’t | tuday, in favered sections of New England 
believe the man [ work for would let a| and the Middle States, buy land that will 
slovenly or incompetent girl stay for a| produce a greater annual net value than an 
week. He wants things right and he knows | equal sum placed in agricultural holdings 
when they are right, too.”” She asserts | in the prairie States. Eastern farms are 
still further that he isn’t worrying her all | Dow too low in price, whether we go West 
the time, and he only objects when things | 9r East for comparison. Choice land in 
are actually guing wrong. Perhaps, thoagh, | parts of Europe, more thickly settled than 
he has not such a keen sight for seeing | Massachusetts or even Connecticut, sells at 
small things as a woman, and has not an | $200 to $500 per acre, compared with $20 to 
eye for the little niceties which are, so to | $100 per acre in this section, buildings in- 
speak, the breath of her nostrils. A woman | cluded in some instances. 


can nose out many things that would es- 


cape the attention of a masculine head of a | most desirable kind of property, because its 


“* When Boston sinks into the sea 

To seek a new profundity, 

When culture lives with man no more 
And Beacon Hill's a mile from shore, 
The sacred codfish down below 

Wil tell us all. we ought to know.” 


Mr. Sted man concluded with the assertion 








Farm Values. 


Farming land in the West has risen in 


The fact is that many good Eastern farms 


Land is considered, the world over, the 


Braille, which is employed alike in the} 


* who is without a knowledge of the Moaaic | 


house who had no feminine companion, and 


Times stays in her situation because she is 


bachelor master’s menage. 





in print. This wielder of the pen, as well 


that work for the blind will never be what 8 Of the feather duster, continues as fol- 
| lows: “ln the place where Iam now where 


| have all the responsibility, I can take 


| some pride in my work. I like to see how 


| spick and span 1 can keep the house and 


| how low I can keep the grocery bill and 
| worked before I didn’t care much. Now I 
| think if the Kansas City housewives will 
| inquire they will find, as I have said, that 


the men who are keeping house don’t have 


any difficulty about having their help leav- 


| ing, and if the women would treat their ser- 
vants in the same way, they wouldn’t 
have trouble either, and the house- 
work would be better done.” All this 
seems to us to indicate that if the 
mistresses will abdicate and allow the 
domestics to run the households every- 
thing will be serene. But this is a kind 
of Gilbert and Sullivan transformation 
that will never take place,if we are any 
judge of human nature. It might do for a 
comic opera, but it would never work in real 
life. The Kansas maid didn’t care much 
when she worked for women, apparently, 
because she couldn’t have her own way. 
And the bachelor master has her praise, 
for the reason he does not interfere as 
long as his comfort is looked after. When 
he takes a wife,it may be different. He 
may expect her to bea kind of upper ser- 
vant, and perhaps speak slightingly of her 
biscuit, and praise the bread that Mary Ann 
used to make. After being apparently cod- 
dled by the superior Kansas domestic, he 
may be hard to please and find it difficult to 
realize that unselfishness is one of the 
pillars of the home. 
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New England Leaven. 


At the elaborate dinner given by the New 
England Society, at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
in New York, in‘celebration of the two hun- 
dred and eighty-third anniversary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims, president E. C. 
Stedman, in beginning his address, eulo- 
gized the ladies in the galleries as being set 
apart from the banqueters as if they were 
Empresses of Chinaor Llamas of Thibet. 
This might have been a sly allusion to the 
custom of aliowing the elegantly dressed 
women to come in at the end of a feast, to 
enjoy the speechmaking after a dinner, n 
which the baked beans and the Indian pud- 
ding were conspicuous by their absence. 
| Be this as it may, he paid a deserved trib- 
ute to the mothers and daughters present, 
whom the descendants of the Puritans were 
glad to protect and honor, after the example 
of their forefathers, though the large 
Colonial families had disappeared, and he 
said, in this eonnection, that it might be 
trying nowadays to provide for ten daugh- 
ters and one son, as did the great Jonathan 
Edwards. 

Mr. Stedman significantly added, how- 
ever, that there were probably fathers and 
mothers present in the hall who realized 
that at the present time in New York one 
lively recipient of pin-money would dis- 
tribute more money for fripperies and fur- 
bishings than would have clothed all these 
daughters of the olden time, and sent their 
only brother to Yale in addition. But other 
times, other manners, and perhaps the girls 
of the present day do not get more enjoy- 
ment out of life than did the Edwards las- 
sies before they got married, and “‘ stayed 
married.’’ Happiness is only comparative, 
after all,and with good health and youth,and 
no social heart burnings,the Puritan maidens 
derived as much pleasure from existence as 
do their fashionable successors who have to 
dress three or four times a day, and find the 
wearing of the same frock frequently dur- 
ing a season a weariness and vexation 
of spirit. The Misses Edwards were plainly 
clad, and, no doubt, made their own cloth- 
ing, but even with their scanty wardrobes 
we believe they never said they had noth- 
ing to wear, like Flora McFlimsey, who 
once Jived in Madison square, but who 





use of their mother tongue.’’ Evidently this 


abides there no longer, having gone farther 


perhaps the corresponding domestic of the 


queen of all she surveys among the pots 
and pans and other appointments of her 


Bat let her be heard further on the sub- 
ject, since her sisters seldom have a defender 


| still set a good table. In the place where I 


value is most reliable, steady and perma- 
nent. The trouble in the eastern United 
States is not with the land; some of it is as 
good as can be found anywhere. The diffi- 
culty is from lack of demand. Farming 
had long been comparatively popular in the 
East, and has only somewhat lately reas- 
serted its hold upon the young men of busi- 
ness talents. In the West, in many sec- 
tions, farming is the main industry, and is 
regarded as one of the most satisfactory 
careers for the bright young men of the 
community. Such a sentiment creates 
plenty of farm buyers and largely accounts 
forthe boom in farm values. In the East 
when achoice farm that has made a com- 
petence for previous owners, and is still as 
good as ever, is offered for sale, the only 
bidder may be some foreigner with no ap- 
preciation of the real possibilities of the 
farm under skillful management. 

Probably the worst days are over in re- 
gard to Eastern farm values. The whole 
country is gruwing very fast, the desirable 
free land is gone, and good land anywhere 
on the continent cannot always remain a 
drug on the market. It would be in har- 
mony with the trend of events should a pro- 
nounced rise in Eastern farm prices take 
place during the next half dozen years. 
Meanwhile a good farm is excellent prop- 
erty to hold, improve and develop, with a 
fair prospect cf better market values to 
come. 
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A Famous Tobacco Crop. 


Of those who are playing the game 
today—the difficult and dangerous, but 
still legitimate game of tobacco raising— 
there are not many who recall] the great 
disaster of 1870, of which the following 
account is given by a writer in the Spring- 
field Republican. All told, though, per- 
haps there never was a year better illus- 
trative of the extreme vicissitudes of the 
tobacco farmer’s undertaking. There is an 
old phrase which still hangs on the cynical 
lips of the tobacco buyer, ‘‘As bad as the 
70 crop,’”’ which has not yet ceased to have 
a meaning. If people’s feelings were not at 
stake, it would add to the historic story to 
tell of the mortgages not very long since 
paid—fearful heritages of this famous 
crop of 1870—and to speak of others who 
never really recovered from the financial 
shock of the disaster. It was the rain- 
less crop, as some will recall. The soft but 
cynical smile of the old tobacco farmer as 
he tells the story seems to say to nature 
that she will have to bid high to get back 
into his good graces again. There was 
hardly a drop of rain from the last of June 
untilthe tobacco crop was harvested. No 
season ever dawned fairer. The young 
plants when set out were well cared 
for by nature and grew with char- 
acteristic rapidity. The hopes of the farm- 
ers at this critical time in the life of the 
plant were high. With that buoyancy 
found nowhere else, except in the breast of 
a true horseman, he began to look forward 
toa goodcrop. Then came those long days 
when the uumerciful sun day upon day 
sent its hot rays upon a parched and unpro- 
tected soil. But the start which the plants 
had obtained helped them to survive the 
shock. Thongh the farmers could not re- 
call such a year before, and feared the re- 
sult, the crop was poled, with the ‘heart of 
the farmer still beating high. 

It wasa deceitful year. The farmer had 
obtained money for his fertilizers in many 
cases by mortgages, or, as was the custom 
in those days, had supported large herds 
of cattle for the purpose of fertilizing, and 
had spent his money to plant and gather 
the crop. The disaster awaiting had not 
yetdawned upon him. The tobacco in due 
time was packed, cased and, in due time, 
would be ready for the market. Old smok- 
ers will readily recall that the fashion 
before 1870 was for dark cigars, but at 
abouc that time the light cigar began to 
be called for. ‘* It was hardly time to mar- 
ket the crop of 1870,”’ said one of the specu- 
lators of the day in recalling the crop, 
“and we had not sampled the crop our- 
selves and knew very littie about how it 
was coming out. What the farmer wanted 
more than anything else was to get rid 
at fair prices of the crop of 1869. This 
was dark in color and what the market 
had demanded. I remember very well of 
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the 1870 crop and of showing some leaves 
taken from one of the cases not then sam- 
pled. He wanted to see the crop, and we 
hastened from Philadelphia to Saffield,Ct.,to 
see it. He boughta large order for forty-five 
centsa pound. Returning immediately to 
Pennsylvania, I was at the breakfast table 
in a Philadelphia hotel, one morning, 
when some one tapped me on the shoulder. 
I saw who it was and made up my mind 
that a ‘kick’ was in store for me. I had in- 
stead a prospective customer. He also 
wanted to see the crop, and I journeyed to 
Suffield again, and another lot was sold at 
fifty cents a pound. The speculative fever 
then took hold of me, and I bought vther 
crops, going from farm to farm. Two hun- 
dred of the cases bought I shipped to Pitts- 
burg.” 

Suddenly the bubble of prosperity broke. 
When the tobacco was supposed to be ready 
for use it was taken from the cases. It was 
allupthen. The tobacco was gummy and 
tough, and when wade up into cigars had 
only one good quality in the manufacturer’s 
eye—lightness in color. No one who ever 
was obliged to sit in an office or room where 
one of the cigars of the ’70 crop were 
being smoked ever forgot it. The most 
disreputable piece ot cabbage leaf 
never gave forth a more_ repulsive 
odor. The crop was a fiat failure. The 
cigar manufacturers who had bought it 
were “ stuck,” as they put it. The farmers 
who still held it considered themselves 
lucky to get rid of it at half the money 
which it had cost them to raise it. The 
Philadelphia buyer who had got early into 
the market failed luter, and, like many 
others, always attributed his failure to 
the crop of 1870. The farmers with their 
mortgages went down, too. The trouble 
was thatthe manufacturers who made up 
the cigars lost trade which they found 
hard to secure again. Even a reaction in 
the style came as a result of the crop. 
Everybody was afraid from that time of 
the light-colored cigar. Customers again 
preferred the dark, though the light wrap- 
per is today in vogue again. The financial 
shock to the valley farmers was tremen- 
dous,and while many recovered, probably 
more went to the wall that year than in any 
other in the memory of the oldest living 
grower today. 
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Farm Wagon Wheels. 


Regarding the influences of high or low 
wheels on the draft or farm wagons there 
is considerable difference of opinion. The 
Missouri station has put the matter to prac- 
tical test in a series of trials made on 
macadam, gravel and dirt roads in all con- 
ditions, and on meadows, pastures, culti- 
vated fields, stabble land, etc. With a net 
load of two thousand pounds in all cases, 
three sets of wheels were tested, as follows: 
** Standard—front wheels, forty-four inches; 
rear wheels, thirty-six inches; rear wheels, 
forty inches. Low—front wheels, twenty- 
four inches; rear wheels, twenty-eight 
inches.”’ The results obtained and conclu- 
sions reached were, in brief, as follows: 
For the same load, wagons with wheels of 
standard height drew lighter than those 
with lower wheels. The difference in favor 
of the standard wheels was greater on road 
surfaces. Low wheels cut deeper ruts than 
those of standard height. The vibration of 
the tongue is greater in wagons with low 
wheels. For most purposes wagons with 
low wheels are more convenient than those 
of standard height. 

Wagons with broad tires and wheels of 
standard height are cumbersome and re- 
quire much room in turning. Diminishing 
the height of wheel to from thirty to thirty- 
six inchesin front and forty to forty-four 
inches in the rear did not increase the draft 
in as great proportion as it increased the 
convenience of loading and unloading the 
ordinary farm freight. Diminishing the 
height of wheels below thirty inches frunt 
and forty inches rear increased the draft in 
greater proportion than it gained in conven- 
ience. On good roads, increasing the iength 
of the rear axle, so that the front and rear 
wheels will run in different tracks to avoid 
cutting rute, did o :t increase the draft. 

On sod, cultivated ground and bad roads, 
wagons with the rear axle longer than the 
front one drew heavier than one having both 
axles of the same length. Wagons with the 
rear axle longer than the front one require 
wider gateways and more careful drivers, 
and are, on the whole, very inconvenient 
and not to be recommended for farm use. 
The best form of farm wagon is one with 
axles of equal length, broad tires, and 
wheels thirty to thirty-six inches high in 
front and forty to forty-four inches behind. 








A Farm Workshop. 
Much has been written on labor-saving 
tools for the farm, all of which has been 
read with great interest by myself and 
others. I will now describe my workshop 
whichI find is a great convenience on the 
farm, also a great saver of money that one 
would have to lay out for repair work, be- 
sides the time that one would spend going 
and coming. Size of building is 20x22, story 
and a half, with basement; also, a wing 
12x14. In one corner of the wing stands an 
eight-horse power gasoline engine. The 
rest of this room is given to my wife for 
a laundry-room. Here is placed a power 
washing machine from which a faucet 
drains the water through a pipe which 
carries it out of doors, By the use of a 
small cord and pulleys the end of a shaft 
is drawn into a loose belt, which in turn 
rups &@ pump on jan eighty barrel cistern 
outside. This brings the water to the 
cooling tank for the engine, which holds 


sheller and smail feed mill. He-;. 
grain is ground to be fed to sto! 
my book shows that last year my 0. ies 
brought their grain to be groun .; 
amount of $169; this was done eve: - 
rainy days and in cold, stormy wea: - . 
that no time was taken from far; 
I should say that one side of my » 

is ovcupied with my work-bench, » a 
and a set of carpenter tools, als: 0 
and harness repair outfit, so that ev-. _, 
is kept repaired and ready for us. .,, 
needed. A husker was added to ;, , 
tools last fall,and my engine fu; ed 
power to husk forty-five bushels per | 
an expense of ten cents per hour wi); in- 
ning. I am drawing all the corn » ne 
team and starting and stopping the ~~ ne 
as desired. An emery stand grin). .), 
plow puints,while a buzz saw cats my». i 
One more word ‘to farmers. Don’t }:, , 
gasoline engine too small. My first »r. 
chase was a three and a half-horse ».\.; 
and was soon overload-d with work. und 
was replaced by an eight-horse pow; — 
H. H. Ames, in St. Louis Globe-Dem, rat. 


Success in Field Drainage. 

The problem of drainage is frequen:), a 
difficult one. When possible, tile drainaze 
is always the best method of disposing of 
standing water. Rubble drains, which haye 
been used to a large extent in Maine. are 
costly and as a rule not wholly satisfactory. 
The time and labor spent in handling the 
rocks will cost far more than the necessary 
tile. The amount of earth that must be 
handled in digging a ditch wide enouzh {. 
a stone drain is also more than twice that 
needed for a good tile drain. 

The principal cautions to be observed jy, 
tile draining are: (1) That there is a good 
outlet. (2) That the main tile is large 
enough to carry off the water brought 
in by the laterals. (3) That there 
is a uniform fall. (4) That only per. 
fect tile is used. (5) That the joints are 
carefully placed and covered with paper to 
prevent rattling in of loose earth. (4) That 
the earth is tramped in firmly after laying 
the tile. 

As the successful operation of any system 

of tile drains depends upon the outlet, 
this sbould be large enough and low enouzh 
to permit the water to escape freely and 
should, as a rule, be screened in sucha 
manner as to prevent the entrance of v=r- 
min. The sizeof the main tile, of course, 
depends upon the area to be drained, but in 
general for a field of three acres a main tile 
of fourinches is sufficient and two-inch 
laterals placed twenty-five to forty feet 
apart will beeffective. In ordinary opera- 
tions a six-inch main will be found large 
enough for a twenty-acre field. 
The fall should, from start to finish, be as 
nearly uniform as possible. Sometimes, 
however, a change of grade is necessary. 
In such cases it 1s best to change froma 
lesser to a greater fall rather than to reduce 
the grade, as if the grade is reduced, there 
is liable to be a deposit of sand and silt 
which will in time clog the drain. In gen- 
eral, a fall of five or six inches to one hun- 
dred feet is abundant.—Prof. W. M. Mun- 
son, Orono, Me. 


MEET 

ALL 
Experience has established it as 
a@fact. Sold by all dealers. You 


sow—they grow. 1904 Seed 
Annual postpaid free to all ap- 
Plicants. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 





















Famous for nearly half a century 
for their freshness, purity and reli- 


ability—the safest, surest seeds to 
sow. Ask anyone who has ever 
Planted them. Sold under three 
Warrants. 
Send to-day for free catalogue. 


J. J. WH. GREGORY & SON, 
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Water Lifting. | 
We have but to know your needs to give yo | 
highest service in 


PUMPS. 


Hand, Power and Steam. 

All kinds fer all (including Spray Pumps 
with pipe and hose connections, and powe: 
adapted, if desired. Let us suggest and estims' 


for you on anything that pertains to water raisin 


e Catalogse 
Charles J. Jager Co., 174 igh St..Boston,Mass b 
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DON'T UNDERTAKE TO CUT THE 


No. 7 top wire on Page Stock Fence with wire 
ters. You can’t do it, and you'll break your cutt 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., adrian, Michig: 











eight barrels. Through the circulation of 
the water around the engine, that on top of 
the tank is kept nearly at the boiling point 
when the engine is running, and, being 
clean water, it is used by my wife for wash- 
ing, being drawn from the tank into the 
tubs through a siphon. The desired tem- 
perature can be obtained by raising or low- 
ering the siphon in the tank. There is no 
lifting of waterin or out. So much for help- 
ing my wife, who, with me, has helped to 
make all the comforts of our home. In 
the next room stands a saw table, where 
all cutting and ripping of lumber is done 
for all work that may be required for 
work on farm or buildings. In one corner 
is a turning lathe for wood, while on the 








being asked by a Philadelphia dealer about 


PILES 

All varieties of Piles—internal, 

itching bleeding, external, etc.— 

positively cured without loss of 

time, loss of blood or pain. No 
knife, no anesthetic. 


Cured to Stay Cured 


We guarantee success, or money re- 
funded. Price for complete treatment, 
$1.50, sent anywhere by mail upon 
receipt of price. Address 


JAMES M. SOLOMON, M.D., 2a Beacon St 


Boston, Mass. 











opposite side there stands a power corn 
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Cbe Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 
ABRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 


AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending Jan. 6, 1904. 





Shotes 
and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
This week. ...3215 7,501 40 29,016 1169 
Last week ....3375 11,870 40 32,355 1247 
5,766 21,198 392 


One year ago. 722 





Prices ea Nerthern Cattle. 


Beer—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
hide, tallow aud meat, extra, $6.90@6.75; first 
quality, $5.50@5.75; second quality, $4.50@5.25; 
third quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
$7.00@7.50; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 
$2.50@3.50. Western steers, $3.55@6.05. Store 
Cattle—Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 
$50@70; milch cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 
two-year-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
34@4}c; sheep and lambs per cwt. 1n lots, $2.50 
@4.75; lambs, $4.30.@6.30. 

Fat HoGs—Per pound, Western, 5@5}c, live 
weight; shotes, wholesale——; retail, $2.50@ 
$7.00; country dressed hogs, 6}@6§c. 

VEAL CALVES—3@7c ® tb. 

Arpes—Brighton—6}@7c Pp th; country lots, 6@ 
64c. 

CALF SKINS—13c P tb; dairy skins, 40@60c. 

TALLOW—Brighton, 3@3}c @ fb; country lots, 
2@2kc. 

_ PRLTs—40a60e. 


Cattle. ‘Sheep. 





Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. At mnigheee. 


At Brighten. J S Henry 
The Libby Co 24 R Connors 36 
Holt H A Gilmore 19 
on . Scattering 50 
JG Bea Geo Cheney 4 
Bal.on late train 58 150 OH Forbush 14 
L Stetson 45 
New Hampshire. Geo Waite 7 
At Brighton. J Freeman 9 
WF Wailace 6 S E Wench 19 
Foss & Chap- D A Walker i6 
man 60 208 A Wheeler 5 
AtNEDM™M & Weel TJ Moroney 10 
Ce A M Baggs 12 


ww Milfs 12 


AF Jones & Co 9 6 
7 J WEllsworth 24 


GS Peavey 
At Watertown. 


Frank Wood Western. 
W F Wallace 60 150 At Brighten. 
JJ Kelley 125 
Vermont. SS Learnard 64 
At Watertown. ye ae 
B H Combs 24 4 
Fred Savage 15 27 swift red Co 600 
A Williamson = 21 Morris Beef Co 377 
AP Needham 26 White & Son 221 
AtNEDM"U& Wool 501 


Dowd & Keefer 59 
50 


e. Armour & Co 
W A Ricker 15 125 W Daniels 97 
BF Ricker Gordon & Iron- 
& Co 5 2 sides 
F 5 Atwooa 20 2 NEDM& Wool 
At Brighton. Co. 
JS Henry 10 At Watertown 
J A Hathaway 500 
Massachusetts. 
At Watertown. Cana 
JS Henry 146 37 AtNED - « Weol 
0 H Forbush 24 Ce 
WH Bardwell 9 100 Gordon & Iron- 
Sides” 


G H Barnes 19 


quai Trafic. 

The English market on State cattle is without 
change from a week ago, when prices were 11@ 
12¢c, d. w., being tfc lower than they were one 
year ago. Sheep selling at 11@12c, d. w., and 
slow ot sale. Lambs at 13c,d.w. From Boston 
for the week were shipped 2393 cattle, 2380 sheep. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Cana- 
dian, for Liverpool, 441 cattle, 801 sheep by Swift 
& Co.; 260 cattle by Morris Beef Company. On 
steamer Georgian, for London, 274 cattle by 
Morris Beef Company; 326 do. by Swift & Co. 
On steamer Kingstonian, for Antwerp, 80 cattle 
by Swift & Co.; 100 do. by Morris Beef Company ; 
50 by Armour & Co.; £99 by W. Daniels; 59 cattle, 
501 sheep by Dowd & Keefer. On steamer Saga- 
more, for Liverpool, 254 cattle by Morris Beef 
Company; 450 do. by J. A. Hathaway ; 298 Canada 
and 780 State sheep by Gordon & Ironsides. 

Horse Business. 

The business of the week was certainly light, 
but, as expected the last week of the year, the 
trade is generally light. ‘The demand is light 
and sales are made only as buyers require. No 
speculative movement, but there were some es- 
pecially choice heavy horses in pairs. H. S- 
Harris Sons sold 10 pair, extra heavy, at $250@ 
350 head, with sales down to $100. At Myer 
Abrams & Co.’s sale stables were 2 express Car- 
loads that found sale at $100~@300, with a slow 
trade. At Moses Colman & Sons’ sale stable, it 
was just a fair week, at $40«150; some 65 head, 
At Welch & Hall Company’s sale stable were 2 
carloads of Western horses, of 1100@1700 lbs, at 
$1254 300; some pairs at $600, well worth the 
money. Seconds sold at $150 down, as to quality- 


Union Yards, Watertown. 


Tuesday—The country trains were early at the 
yards, loaded with the usual descriptions of 
cattle, sheep, hogs and calves. For beef cattle 
the trade was more than up to the average. 
Butchers seemed to want the stock, but not at 
extravagant prices; not quite so quick sales as 
on Wednesday last at Brighton. A. P. Needham 
was in this morning with cattle and calve,; it 
will be his last trip for a time, as he takes charge 
of a business corporation at Washington. O. H. 
Forbush sold 3 of his best beef cows, of 2880 tbs, 
at 2ic; 3 cows, at 3}c, of 880@955 tbs, with sales at 
3c, 23c, 2}c, down to 2c. J. A. Hathaway, for 
home trade, 3 carloads of Western, of 1200@1500 
tbs, at 44. @5}c. 

Milch Cows. 

Moderate sales, with some left over from last 
week. 

Fat Hlegs. 

Three-eighth cent higher for Western at 5@5}c. 
Local hogs at 64a@6ic, d. w. 

Sheep Houses. 

Market on old sheep holds where it was a week 
ago. No change and arrivals are light, apart 
from the exports. Butchers did not lay in more 
than enough to keep along. The trade does not 
warrant large supplies. Sheep sell at $2.30@4.30 
Y 100 tbs, and lambs are higher, only on best 
grades, by 20c P 100 tbs. The range, $4 30@6.30 
P 100 tbs. 

Veal Calves. 

Market prices hold steady. Nothing-over 7c, 
down to 3}, as to age and quality. W. F. Wal- 
lace sold 35 calves, of 140 Ibs, at 6c. J.S. Henry 
sold 40 calves, of 130 ths, at 6c. A. P. Needham,7 
calves, 780 ths, at 64c. 

Live Poultry. 

Amount on market 50,000 ths, with brighter 
tone; fowl at 113@12}¢c; chicks at 11@12c; cocks at 
8h.a9e. 

7 Droves of Veal Calves. 

Maine—The Libby Company, 40; M. D. Holt & 
Son, 40; J. G. Bean. 10; balance on late train, 150 

New Hampshire—W. F. Wallace, 120; Foss & 
Chapman, 4; A. F. Jones & Co., 65; G@. S Peavey, 
20. 

Vermont—B. H. Combs, 24; Fred Savage, 55; A. 
Williamson, 21; A. P. Needham, 7; W. A. Ricker, 
125; B. F. Ricker, 36; F. 8. Atwood, 60; J. S. 
Henry, 37. 

Massachusetts—J. S. Henry, 85; O. H. For- 
bush, 6; W. A. Bardwell, 17; G. H. Barnes, 17; R. 
Connors, 10; H. A. Gilmore, 13;1scattering, 125; L. 
Stetson, 20;S8. E. Wench, 3; D. A. Walker; 4; A. 
Wheeler, 4; A. M. Baggs, 12; W. W. Mills, 8. 

Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 1459 cattle, 1680 sheep, 26,796 
hogs, 579 calves, 100 horses. From West, 933 
cattle, 1322 sheep, 26,400 hogs, 100 horses. Maine, 
100 cattle, 150 sheep, 80 hogs, 290 calves. New 
Hampshire, 66 cattle, 208 sheep, 24 calves. Ver- 
mont, 10 cattle, 8 hogs, 37 calves. Massachusetts, 
350 cattle, 308 hogs, 228 calves. 

Tuesday—The Eastern train was the delin- 
quent, being way behind time, andwe could not 
get track of it up to a late hour; two of the 
drovers came in ahead of train and gave in their 
number of stock, but did uot know the contents 
of train; probably not over adozen cows from 
the East. The western Massachusetts train 
arrived early, and Western stock has been re- 
ceived all through the week as required. Beef 
cattle are in fairdemand. J. G. Bean of Canaan, 
Me., had in 5 oxen, av. 1700 Ibs, nicely fattened 
and his own raising and feeding. He was looking 
for 6c, 1. w., which will probably be the price. H. 
A. Gilmore sold 19 Cows, av. 921 tbs, at 14@3hc. 
T.J. Moroney sold 10 cows, av. 1033 tbs, ac 3c. S. 


E. Wench, 12 beef cows, 1000 Ibs, of 3c; 7, of 800 Ibs, 
at2¢c. D. A. Walker, 6 cows, of 5150 ths, at $2.80; 
2, of 1560 ths, at $2.40. A.M. Baggs. 2 bulls, 3@ 
3ic, of 1070@1110 Ibs. A. Wheeler, 3 cows, 1000 ibs, 
at 3c. 

Milch Cews and Spriugers. 

The market closed out hard last Wednesday. 
Many were held over and the trade did not pan 
out profitably. The arrivals this morning were 
light and the trade nothing alarming. Some of 
the best fell into the hands of R. Connors in a 
speculative way. A.M. Baggs sold 8 milch cows 
and springers at $48 a head; a good lot. The 
Libby Company sold at prices from $35@55. J. 8- 
Henry sold choice cows at $50@58; extra cows at 
$40@47.50, with sales at $35@38. 

Veal Calves. 

It was not a large run and butchers were ready 
to pay firm prices. Slim calves, $3@5 a head; 
good veals, 6@7c tb. 8. E. Wench sold slim 
calves at $3 a head. A. Wheeler sold slim calves 
at $3.25 a head. W. W. Mills at 5ic. Sales of 
best calves at 6}@7c. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—Beef cows that sell at 3@3%c sell- 
ing more quickly than those that cannot be 
offered less than 4@4}c. Dealers know where 
they can find the latter, but will not touch them 
at present. Slim cows are selling as at last 
week’s market. Milch cows and springers ar- 
rived in good supply, together with some left 
from last week. The market could not be called 
active or even fair. Buyers were not numerous 
and the selling was inactive, but worked off after 
afashion. O.H. Forbush sold 1310-Ib cows at 4c. 
Slim cows at $1.50@1.80. Foss & Chapman, 5 
cows, 875 tbs, at 2c; fat bulls, 1200@1400 tbs, at 3c; 
298 sheep, of 110 tbs, at 33c; milch cows, $35@42. 
The Libby Company sold best cows at $60, down 
to $35. W. Cullen, 8 choice cows, $58; 2 at $50; 


2at : 
me Stere Pigs. 


A limited number on sale. Demand light, wide 
range, $2@7. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 
Peultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 


Chickens, large choice, 
—- 3} to 4 tbs, to pair, Pp ib 





th.. ............ 17@18 
= 
15@ 





Turkeys, choice .......-..-.---.---------- 18@19 
NE, Benne scecivnce conncceesoseeans 15@17 
TOPKGOYS, O10 2000 022 ence cece ence acco cces 12@15 

Turkeys, No.2... oo-------- 12@13 
Broilers, common to choice..-...-.----- 15@,17 
Chickens, choice, large ......-......--..-- 13@13} 

mixed sizes ...... .----------- l1@12 
Fowls, fair to choice.............-.--.-.- 104.@124 
WP IN. oo cise dace cnet sescnciudesccdes 9@ 
DUORS; BOMOK. « «= 26. vies ods. aces cc0ss 13@15 


Receipts Jan. 5, were 1337 packages. Receipts 
for the week have been 8285 packages, com- 
pe with 9894 packages for the same period 
st year. 


Liye Poultry. 


Fowls, # tb...--- 
Roosters, P tb... 
Chickens, ® fb--.-.-.-.-- 


NoTE—Assorted sizes quoted below incinde 20, 
30, 50 fb. tubs only. 


- 11@12 
7@ 
2. 10@11 






Creamery, ¢ extra— 

Vt H. assorted sizes. ........-..-.. 24 ara 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes.........-- a24 
Northern N. Y., large tubs..........-.--- 23423 
Western, large SS ee 23 @23 
Western, asst. spruce tubs.............-- 23h@24 

Creamery, northern firsts....-.----------- - R@ 
Creamery, western firsts...........-.------ 22@ 
Creamery, seconds.........-.--.----------- 17@JS 
Creamery, eastern..........-.-..........-. 18.@22} 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vv t. firsts...............-. 18.@19 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds .-.........--. 15@16 
PONE 6 os. ocedvacueseacsusccasuneeeoane 
Boxes— 


Extra northern creamery 
MUG oo anna n nnn sccceccnaccenscncescs 
Common to good 


Firsts, northern creamery 
Extra northern dairy-.-...- 
Common to 





Cheese. 
New York twins, extra, P fb .......-...--. 114@12 
New York twins, firsts, P th......-.......- 11@11} 
New York twins, seconds, P fb...........- oa 
Vermont twins, extra.............-.-..---- 113¢ 
Vermont twins, firsts...........--..---..-- 1oha@l1 
Vermont twins, seconds.........----------- 9@ 
Wisconsin twins, extra, P fb.............- . @ 
Wisconsin _-* firsts, # Tb .............. 1l@ 
SPUN CUES SY OOo. oo nnn cca ssccte cose n oe chee j0h@ 
RO Fe eee ee het 
Egas. 

Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz............ 40.442 
Eastern choice fresh..-..--.------ aebneh oaee 38.a40 
Seg | eee ee ere 33.@35 

ween NH. iree.................-2 33@35 
Western firsts. o5scneeen seta soe 
Vt. and N. H., fair to good.. ibs Meee yc 26.439 
York State firsts........-..------- cilia erie 34@ 


Western average 
Western, poor to fair 
Western dirties ase 
Refrigerator stock... ......-..------------ 


Petatees. 


Houlton Hebrons, P bu 
Houlton Green Mountains, P bu 
Native Rose and Hebrons, P bbl 
Vineland, sweet, double head, P bi 23 00w3 50 


Green Vegetables. 














Beets, P bu 
Cabbage, vative, » ® bbl. 






Carrots, # bod -1 30@ 
Chicory, # doz - 1 30@ 
Kscarole, P doz 1 50@ 
Romaine, # doz ..--.------------ ----1 30@ 
Lettuce, PR doz ............-..---- 2... 9@ 
Celery, native, choice, @ doz............ 1 00@2 00 
String ‘beans, ~ a FP CLALO. ...0.- 2 cede case 1 50@5 00 
Spinach, ¥ bbl........--.----.----------- 1 25@2 00 
Tomatoes, Ey P DB. ...220 2202-000 30@40 
Onions, native, P bu..-.---.---------.--- 70@1 00 
Onions, choice, yellow, P bbl ........... 2 50@3 00 
Parsnips, @ bu...--.-.--..-.------------- 60@1 00 
Native hothouse cress, P doz....-..-.-- 35@65 
Cucumbers, hethouse, P doz.......--. .-1 oOgt 50 
Green peppers, # crate ......-.-------- 2 50@3 00 
Egg plant, P OS A iS oy 00 
Parsley, P DU .....-------------------- += 3 
Radishes, P do0z..-.---.------------ 30@ 
Squash, P bbl......-.-.------------ -1 50@2 00 
Squash, Western, Hubbard, P ton....40 00@50 00 
Turnips, P 90x ...-.--------- - 50@ 


Turnips, Nova Scotia, P bbl - 
Mushrooms, native; P Wisden 


== 
Artichokes, wo rece cece ceee esol 5O@L 75 
Oyster nn ag P doz sowaeadewe bende ten eau 75@1 00 
Pumpkins, P bbl...-. ---..-------------- 1 S@ 
Okra, ~ ae. EEL tamer ec 3 50@ 


Fruit. 

les, ee TERE 2 00@2 75 
Apr: sd Beuiktiecut saccupeuee 3 00@4 00 
ao ~ bbl... a----2------2 00@3 00 

“ Baldwin, No.1, » bbl  ateniee ahem 1 50@3 00 

“« Greening, No. 1, bs ieoadhccmmmanlel 5K@3 00 

* Baldwin & Green g, DN. 2; y bbl. 1 26@1 75 

** Common sweet .....-------------- @l 56 

“© Common mixeé, P bbi...--..-.---- 1 50@2 00 

‘© Red Varieties, Fs) bush. box ...-.-- 75@1 25 


Green ons ‘sorts, ® bush. box. 50@1 0 
common, ® bbi -1 25q@i 75 







“ Pound Sweet _.... -1 2Q@2 50 
Apples, in bulk ® bbl.....-.- -1 25@1 75 


Oranges— 
Florida, P box 
Cranberries— 


Wat ab ieebensntane tel 1 50@3 00 


Cape Cod, ® bbl.. ...-..---------------- 4 50@7 00 
Cape Cod, +4 Sa 2 00@2 25 
Grapes— 

“Concord, P pony basket .--. e-eee- 12@15 
Catawba, Y pony basket .........--.-- 10@14 
Wides and Pelts. 

Steers and cows, all weights. ...-.-...----- 5@6 

Hides, south, light green salted.......--- 7448 

Ty 5 Sea eee 134@)14 

= buff, in west..........------------- @9 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 2 tbs ce Ree er 1 60 
“over weights, each........------ 1 25 

Deacon and dairy skins......-.-.-------- 6U@65 

Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice..........------------- 


Evaporated, fair to prime......---------- 
Sun-dried, as to quality..-....------------ 


Grass Seeds. 






Mediums, choice hand-picked............1 95@ 
ums, RRR Bar. ennameay 1 76q@1 90 
Mediums, foreign ............-.....------- t 1 90 
Lellow eyes, extra.......... igh kaka enuwkid 23 
Yellow eyes, seconds........ sciinahawadeie 2 60 
TOBE TGR oo oas chink ntuneeecdc ccepuacsens 2 80 
Bay and Straw. 
Hay, No. LP COBB si od i ce dc ican sivessicn 16 50@17 00 
“ iG «> SS eaimaeie ets widaw ---140 <r 








FLOUR AND GRAIN 
Fileur.—The ne 1s firm but quiet. 


Spring patents, $4 


Spring, clear and tent, 80@4 20. 
inter patents, $¢aoaa soe 


— clear 4 straight, 83 55@4 ys 
Cern Meal.—$1 al d $2 10@ 
245 P bbl; granulated: $2 he 25° bbl bbl. 
bate pe Fleur.—Quoted ut $3 15@4 00 P bbl. 
¢ Meal.—Strong at 35 05@5 30 4 bbl. for 
romled: and $5 55@5 90 for cut sadn ground. 
boy oy Fleur.—The market is firm at $3 15@ 
375 ® bbl. 
¢ Corn. gt mana sot ie 
teamer, yellow, " 
No. 2, yellow, sot thiebte. 
No. 3, yellow, 56c. N ~ Bic. 


ite, 4 ec. 


pd gar Neto vas strong. 
Winter wheat bran, sacks, $21 50. 
oo wheat middlin ty 4 320 50@25 00. 
Spring wheat bran, oe 8, $20 75 
feed, $21 50@23 
Cottonseed ‘meal tor AS $26 75. 
Linseed, $24 
ieeutin ae barley, 48@50c. 
Bye.—fic P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 
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Fine delaine, Ohio Sivaabadbien ce 
Ohio X, l and 2 
Pulled wools, scoured. 
American mohair 
MIXING CHEMICAL MANURES.—W. F. F., 
Herkimer County, N. Y. The principal agri- 
cultural chemicals can be obtained of any of the 
well-known large fertilizer concerns in New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston. Ton rates are 
considerably lower than the prices for small lots. 
Lhe nitrate or potash salts will be ground fine to 
order if desired. The phosphate usually comes 
in condition fit. to use. Passing the un- 
ground salts through a coarse screen wil 
usually answer, as small lumps do no harm 
Sulphate of ammonia must not be mixed with 
any chemical holding free lime, notably basic 
slag and precipitated phosphate. The im- 
mediate result of making such a mixture is the 
liberation of free ammonia, whose presence in 
the air can at once be detected by its pungent 
odor. If itis desired to apply sulphate of am- 
monia with one of these substances to any par- 
ticular area of ground, the phosphate should be 
put on a month or more before the other sub- 
stance. Sulphate of ammonia may, however, be 
mixed with the ordinary chemical manures, such 
as superphosphate, dissolved bones, bone meal. 
kainit, sulphate and muriate of potash and nitrate 
of soda. Nitrate of soda should not be mixed 
with superphosphate, dissolved bones, or 
dissolved guano. Not only does such a mixt- 
ure result in the loss of more or less nitro- 
gen, but the mass is apt to become sticky 
and difficult to sow. Superphosphate and 
dissolved bones should not be mixed with 
basic slag or precipitated phosphate, as this re- 
sultsin the soluble phosphate of the super, or 
dissolved bones becoming insoluble. Potash 
manures (Kainit and sulphate and muriate of 
potash) should not be mixed for more than a few 
hours with any ‘dissolved ’’ chemical (super- 
phosphate and dissolved bones), not beeause 
anything is lost, but simply because the mass 
becomes sticky and difficult to sow. Generally 
speaking, the sooner a mixture of manures is 
sown after it is madethe better. Some mixtures, 
as has been indicated, get dauby, others get 
lumpy, while others, like basic slag and kainit, 
may actually become a hard,solid, stone-like mass, 
with which the ordinary appliances of the farmer 
are insufficient to deal. The chemicals may be 
bought any time. They are sometimes applied 
ir winter, but the usual preference is to apply to 
grass or trees very early in spring, just before 
vegetation begins to grow. 

ABORTION.—J. Mc., Worcester County, Mass.: 
After abortion, service should not be allowed 
until from three to six months, according to the 
condition of the cow. Solong as the discharge 
continues, the passage should be washed every 
few days with a solution of 1} parts carbolic acid 
in one hundred parts water, applied thoroughly 
with the aid of a bucket and piece of half-inch 
hose. Use about a gallon of the liquid each time 
Such cows must, of course, ibe separated from 
the rest of the herd. 
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MILK THAT KEEPS SWEET. 


Richard Guenther, consul-general at Frank- 
ford, Germany, reports that there is in use in 
that district an apparatus for sterilizing milk, by 
ozonizing it, by means of passing the rays of a 
strong electric light through the milk, as it flows 
from one vessel to another, somewhat after the 
fashion of the X-ray machine. It is said that the 
ozone thus produced is sufficient to sterilize all 
germs, and leaves the milk sterile, so it willkeep 
almost indefinitely. 

IRRIGATION IN NEW JERSEY. 
Irrigation was reported on eight farms in the 
census of 1899. Of the seventy-three acres irri- 
gated, sixty-nine acres were devoted to crops, as 
follows: Hay, twenty-six acres; vegetables, 
twenty acres; corn, thirteen acres; celery, six 
acres; seeds, four acres. The total value of the 
crops produced was $8720, an average of $126 per 
acre. The average value per acre of irrigated 
land was $155. The total capital invested in irri 
gation plants was $2831, and the average cost of. 
irrigating was $36 per acre. 

BEST BROOD SOWS. 
The older and larger sows are much better 
mothers than the younger and smaller ones, and 
that the practice of many farmers in disposing of 
their old brood sows each year, and reserving 
young and immature animals for breeding pur- 
poses, is notto be commended. The farrowing 
records kept at the Wisconsin station for several 
years, where each litter is weighed at birth, bear 
out the statement that sows from three to five 
and even six years of age are much more profit- 
able and satisfactory as breeders than sows one 
and two years old. 
LIME AND OIL SPRAY. 

A Delaware fruit grower, William Dickson, 
has worked out a new formula for the destruc- 
tion of the San Jose scale. Aecalls it lime oil. 
This new combinatiou will doubtless be respon- 
sible for many changes in the use of both crude 
petroleum or refined oil. Mr. Dickson slacks 
ten pounds of stone lime with five galions of re- 
fined kerosene oil, after which he adds twenty- 
five gallons of water; this gives him a twenty 
per cent. oil solution. It can be applied almost 
as easily as pure kerosene, does not injure the 
foliage, and will kill the scale. It is much less 
trouble to make than the kerosene emulsion, 
and more easily applied. 

ALFALFA GAINING GROUND. 

Kansas stockmen who were instrumental in 
introducing alfalfa into that State a few years 
ago against the will of some who opposed it, are 
just now pointing with pride to the fact that this 
feed is distancing all other tame hays. Accord- 
ing to the reports of the county assessors the 
increase in the acreage during the present year 
willreach over one hundred thousand acres. 
Two years there were not that many acres of 
alfalfa in the State. The plant is becoming more 
popular in the East. We should be glad to re- 
ceive reports of experience with alfalfa, partic- 
ularly from New England, where its success 
seems to be in doubt. 

“HANDLING QUALITY,” 

says a well-known expert, “is something I 
cannot well explain in words; it is something a 
person must learn from handling animals. You 
should not be able to touch bone easily over the 
back; and the flesh should be well continued 
over the ribs. In a well-finished bullock there 








Clover, # tb........ .-....-------- 7 oe 13 
Red Top, Postiaa P 50 th sack.. 00@2 
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is a firmness and yet a mellowness that is char- 
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mes in powdered form in bottles. 
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Sumnnite of Bat 


in a breeding, voudision: Havethrests 


06 miles south from Chicago on C. & E. I. Ry. 


rd aires ot of Scotch breedin 
N BUSINESS, and will sell in lots to suit purchaser at low prices. 


ABRAHAM MANN, 


SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE 


AT PRIVATE TREATY. 
On account oe # otvemeea ea cae t I will sell my. entire he herd of Short-horns, 


numbering about 100 head, nearly all 
and other tribes, many of them with calves at foot and 
ig and a number of other young bulls. I 


ROSSVILLE, ILL. 





acteristic. There is a difference between firm- 
ness and hardness, and between mellowness and 
softness or flabbiness. Some animals when you 
touch them give the impression of jelly under 
the skin. That indicates a lack of muscle or 
lean meat, and an excessive amount of loose sur. 
face fat which is of little vatue. On the other 
hand, there are animals that are hard to the 
touch; this is the case where an animal has been 
fed for a long time, and where it is excessively 
hard, it Is an indication that there is an exces- 
sive amount of greasy, hard or tallowy fat, which 
is objectionable. A well-finished animal should 
not give very easilyin the handling, but while it 
does give it is springy.” 
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Boston Live Steck Market. 


We give the following digest of the busi- 
ness for the year 1903 at Brighton and 
Watertown. The general arrivals have de- 
creased only by reason of the foot and 
mouth disease, or rather the quarantine on 
that account. This gave a light run of 
cattle up to Oct. 1. 

The year’s receipts for 1903 show 89,076 
cattle, 425,931 sheep, 81,622 veals, 1,266,130 
hogs and 377 pigs. The previous year, 1902, 
the receipts were 160,382 cattle, 479,237 
sheep, 104,872 veals, 1,431,172 hogs and 6050 
pigs. The largest number of cattle re- 
ceived in any one year for the last twelve 
was 229,167 head in 1897. The smallest 
number is for the year 1903, 89,076. In 1901 
the receipts of cattle were 181,096. The 
next smallest year was in 1893, when the 
receipts were only 151,188. 

Total receipts of sheep in 1902 were 479,- 
237. The largest arrivals for any year dur- 
ing the past twelve were in 1895, when the 
receipts were 783,735. The smallest number 
of sheep received during any year of the 
past twelve was in 1899, when only 379,615 
sheep were received. The arrivals during 
the past twelve years vary between 379,615 
up to 558,795 in 1897, 688,424 in 1894, and as 
low as 387,424 in 1900. 

In the year 1902 there were received 104,- 
872 veals, as compared with 81,622 in 1903 
and 97,473 in 1901. From 1891 to 1901 the re- 
ceipts vary from 73,996 in one year up to 
93,210 in 1900. 

Of fat hogs there were in 1902 received 
1,431,172. In 1894 the receipts rap up as 
high as 1,662,671, and in 1900 receipts fell to 
1,266,754. The receipts of fat hogs in this 
market during the past twelve years have 
averaged about 1,400,000 a year. The num- 
ber of pigs received in 1903 was small, being 
only 377. The year 1902 6050 were received. 
In 1897 the receipts ran up as high as 11,190, 
and during the past twelve years, leaving 
out the year 1903, the receipts have never 
been below 5196, which occurred in 1899. 

It is interesting to note the origin of these 
receipts of cattle and sheep, and which of 
the New England States shipped the most, 
and the comparative receipts from Canada 
andthe West. As usual, the West shipped 
the most cattle to Boston, aggregating 50,- 
272, of which 27,540 were shipped the last 
quarter of the year. The smallest receipts 
were for the quarter ending Sept. 30, only 





6657. 

From the New England States the largest 
number of cattle shipped to Boston during 
the year was from! Massachusetts, aggregat- 
ing 11,506, the smallest receipts being dur- 
ing the quarter ending March 25, and the 
largest receipts during the quarter ending 
Dee. 30. Next in order in the New England 
States came Vermont, with 11,391 total re- 
ceipts, New Hampshire following next, 
with 5534, and Maine with 5517. New/York 
sent in 539 head, and Canada 4317 head, of 
which 4076 were received during the 
quarter ending Dec. 30. All these receipts 
show an immense falling off from the pre- 
vious year, asin 1902 Maine shipped 8942 
head of cattle, New Hampshire 9771, Ver- 
mont 13,920, Massachusetts 15,897, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut 223, New York 589, 
the West 79,057, Canada 31,983, total 160,382. 
Even the receipts for 1902 were small com- 
pared with the year 1892, when 229,167 head 
were received, and the year 1896, when 225,- 
854 head were received. The smallest re- 
ceipts of any year during the past twelve, 
except 1903, were the year 1893, when only 
151,188 head were received. 

The receipts of sheep for the year 1903 
aggregated 425,931, of which the West sup- 
plied 248,164, Canada 115,366, Vermont 29,785, 
Maine 18,311, New Hampshire 12,487 and 
Massachusetts 1818. These figures show 
considerable falling off from 1902, when the 
West furnished 333,505, Canada 83,450, Ver- 
mont 27,800, New Hampshire 15,966, Maine 
15,465 and Massachusetts 3051. The bulk 
of all these receipts came in during the 
quarter ending Dcc. 30, while the receipts 
during the quarter ending June 24 are the 
smallest. During some previous years the 
receipts of sheep were very much above the 
last two or three years. Thus, in 1895, Bos- 
ton market received 782,735, in 1894 688,334, 
in 1897 666,451, the lowest year for the last 
twelve being the year 1900, when only 387,- 
424 sheep were received. 

In the matter of transportation, the 
Fitchburg Railroad stands at the head, both 
in cattle and sheep, having transported to 
this market 35,583 head of cattle and 269,925 
sheep. Next iu order in point of cattle are 
the Boston & Albany Railroad, that brought 
in 30,557 and 13,787 sheep, while the Eastern 
Railroad, a division of the Boston & Maine, 
brought in 98,531 sheep, but only 6012 cattle. 
The Lowell Railroad, a division of the 
Boston & Maine, brought in 14,849 head of 
cattle and 43,688 sheep, while there were 
received on foot or by steamboat 2075 cattle. 
These proportions do not differ much from 
the business of the various railroads in 
1902, the Fitchburg Railroad then being at 
the head. 

The market for live stock in 1903 was an 
eventful one, considering the siege of 
quarantine occasioned by the “ foot and 








mouth disease.”? The quarantine and other 
effective measures were effectual in obliter- 
ating the disease, so that the export busi- 
ness could be resumed, as regards live 
stock, and also the trading in store stock of 
all descriptions. This disease created much 
disturbance in the live stock market, affect- 
ing all New England, not only butchers, 
but buyers and sellers. In fact, to some 
the business was entirely stopped. Many 
interested in this industry knew no other 
business, but during the past quarter, end- 
ing Dec. 30, the market has brightened up 
to its usual capacity, and receipts have re- 
gained their normal figures.- During 1904 
we may look for greater prosperity in this 
line of businesa. 

Only in horses have arrivals of any kind 
of live stock been increased during the year 
1903. The receipts forthe past year were 
29,841 head of horses, against 26,957 in 1902. 
These were mainly from the West, not in- 
cluding some nearby horses. This business 
alone aggregates in value nearly $4,000,000 
@ year. 

The arrivals of tat hogs were lighter in 
1903 by 165,042 than in 1902, and have during 
the year fluctuated as usual in price, at one 
time giving New England farmers a profit- 
able opportunity to unload at good remuner- 
ative prices. The lowest rate during the 
season was 44 cents, but since that time 
prices have reached 6 to 6} cents, live 
weight. 

On best beef cattle 53 to 63 cents, live 
weight, has been the range during the past 
year, while belognas and canning stock 
have sold as low as 1} to 2} cents. 

Sheep and lambs have flactuated more in 
price than usual, and during one part of the 
year light arrivals were noticed from New 
England points.’ There were 55,306 less in 
number put on the market in 1903as com- 
pared with 1902.. The best qualities have 
cost higher on an average by at least one- 
quarter of a cent per pound. 

The market for veal calves has been re- 
markably steady in price, not varying up- 
wards of one-half cent per pound during 
the whole year. Arrivals at no time have 
been excessive. 

The milch cow trade has been closed for a 
portion of the year, but at the present time 
trere is no lack of arrivals, and it is believed 
that the demand has been fully met, with 
prices about normal. Those best posted in 
our markets predict that the coming year 
will be more satisfactory in the live stock 
business than the one just closed. 








Popular Science. 


——The winter whitening of animals is ex- 
plained by Capt. Barrett Hamilton of the Royal 
Irish Academy, as an effect of puor or uneven 
nutrition of the skin. Atrophy of the pigment 
cells occurs in winter over the parts that accu- 
mulate fat in summer and autumn and in very 
cold countries may extend over the entire body. 
Similar defective nutrition is noticed where the 
skin directly overlies bone and membrane, result- 
ingin whitening and baldness of the human scalp 
and in white or bare spots on animals. 

——Speaking electric arcs—acting as telephone 
receivers through connection to a microphone— 
have become somewhat familiar, and ordinary 
flames have now been made to speak by Ga- 
britschewski and Batschinski, two Russians. 
Insulated Bunsen burners, paraffin lamps, or 
short candle ends, are connected to wires from 
the secondary circuit of an induction coi), a 
microphone and battery being placed in a shunt 
in the primary circuit. When the microphone is 
spoken to, the flame repeats the sound, even 
when one hundred feet away from the micro. 
phone. The best results are obtained with two 
flames, a pole of the secondary coil being con- 
nected to each, and a third wire connecting the 
two flames. 

~——Argon, though so recently unknown, has 
ceased to be a rarity, as it can be prepared at 
the rate of aquart a day by the new process of 
Moissonand Rigaut, the French chemists. Air 
is passed over copper turnings in a red-hot tube, 





the oxygen being thus abstracted, and the gas" 


passing away is nitrogen mixed with argon. 
Most of the nitrogen is removed by a mixture of 
magnesium and lime, the remainder by red-hot 
calcium. 

—Appendicitis is attributed by M. Lueas 
Championniere to the eating of much meat. He 
finds that in England and America, where the 
consumption of meat is large, appendicitis is five 
or six times as frequent as in France, and in two 
localities, where no meat is eaten, the disease is 
unknown. M. Chauvel shows that in the army 
the disease is much more rare in Algiers and 
Tunis than in France, while among the native 
African soldiers—almost exclusively vegetarian 
—the cases are very few. 

—tThe cinematograph is being put to novel 
use by Paris surgeonsin teaching students how 
to perform various surgical operations. 

——To show the shadows cast by some of the 
brightest stars, M. E. Touchet places some object 
in.a long box blackened inside, and closed by 
ground glass. The shadow cast by Sirius on the 
glass has been photographed. — 

——Its hand and its wonderful intelligence 
give the monkey advantage over all other lower 
animals. It cannot well endure cold and temper- 
ate climates, and this fact, it is suggested, has 
prevented the close association with man that 
would have made the monkey the most useful of 
domestic animals, 

——In the experiments of Prof. John Trow- 
bridge, a powerful electric current is passed be- 
tween terminals of wood and cotton wool sat- 
urated with distilled water, and a gap of four 
inches is bridged bya torrent of bright sparks, 
with a deafening noise. This is thought to prove 
that thunder is largely due to explosions of hy- 
drogen and oxygen from dissociated water vapor. 

—In his scientific pearl farming, Professor 
Dubois has transplanted a colony of pear! oysters 
from the coast of Tunis to a point near Toulon. 
Of these oysters, one in 1200 yielded a pearl. 
Acting on the theory that the pearl disease of 
the shell is due to the accretion of mother of 
pearl under the action of a parasite, the experi- 
menter has tried to transmit the disease to other 
oysters, and has succeeded in producing one or 
more pearls from every ten oysters. 
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We will send our books, giving full infor- 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next to kin and all other 
pereene interested in the estate of ALFRED 
pt intalnne yt late ot Medford, in said County, 


Wines, a certain instrument purportin 
to be the last will and sactemaees of said 
deceased has been presented to id Court, for 
Probate, by Ellen Stephens, who prays that let- 
ters testamentary me be issued to her, the ex- 
ae = a without giving a surety on 
er official 

You are pore: cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the twelf h day of January, 
A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any F hy have, why the same should 
not be gran 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks® 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 

one day, at least, before said — t,and by 





mailing, postpaid, or delivering a c of this 
citation to all known persons interested ae = es- 
tate seven days, at least, before sai 

Witness, CHARLES J. ions Bs squire, 


First Judge of _ Court, this twenty-first day of 
December, in the year one thousand nine hun 
dred and AF, S. H. FOLSOM, Kegister. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, Ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


Tothe heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and 
all other soe interested in the estate of 
OTIS PE late of Newton, in said 
Comes fda intestate. 

WH EREAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to Otis T. 

Pettee of Newton,in the County of Middlesex, 

without giving a surety on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twelfth day "of January, A. D. 
1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public not:ce thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive oe 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
pa er published in Boston, the last publication 
one day, at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLEs J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this twenty-third day of 
December, in the year os thousard nine hun- 
dred and three. H. FOLSOM, Register. 








OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the subscriber 
has been duly appointed administrator with 
the will annexed of the estate of CAROLINE A. 
SANBORN, late of Weld, Me., deceased, testate, 
and has taken upon himself that trust without 
giving bond, and appointing W. T. Sears of 132 
rkins street, Somerville, Massachusetts, his 
anon. as the law directs. 

All i perenee having demands upon the estate - 
Said deceased are required to exhibit the sam 
and all persons indebted to said estate are called 
upon to make payment to the subscriber. 

CLIFTON P. SANBORN, Administrator. 
Hooksett, N. H., January 6, 1904 








FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 





o Display. 





HOROUGHBRED Rose Comb Brown Leghorn 
Cockereis with guaranteed score of ‘, $1.50 Pair 
Buff Cochin Bantams $2. Tw o Brooders o each. 

Circular. ROY H. BUSs, East ‘Acworth, N 
at wholesale prices. Send to 


holesale Nurseries, ao 
e- 





aaee-o Aone. 
N. ye ‘ib 8 Spas cat alog. Estabiished 37 years 
cure varieties now, pay in spring. 





Pre. buy Holstein bulis until you write D. H. 
GOODELL, Antrim, N. H., about yearlings from 
officially tested butter cows. 





—— ENGLISH BERKSHIRES—Spring and fall 
8 from Carefully selected herd o: meres and 
ae can stock of highest quality. B. G. BENNETT, 


Rochester, N. Y 





ANTED—Farmer with small family, capable of 
taking charge of farm with small dairy, and 

ose wife can do plain cooking for club members 
when required, and who is neat and tidy. Must be 
strictly temperate and reliable and with good refer- 
a Address, P. O. BOX 524, Winsted, Ct., Station 





reference required (preference one who plays 
i House witb modern im 
n family. Can attend ae 
ersonal 


Wteference required (p American, from 20 to 40; 


uno some, for compan 
provements in city, twe 
o big Sunday dinners, Fat. ~~ eet 
dress C. A. HESELTIN & M., 


Lawrence, Mass. 
we NTED—Good farmer in institution for boys 

Positively no liquor or tobacco ware Fn per 
— For particulars address BOX 16 alpole 








ster, no liquor or t arn, gar 
fruit, permanent place’ ‘au wages. A. N 
STOWE, Hudson, Mass. 





Wea ie married man, xood milker, team 





gage once, single man, or boy over 17, on 
farm; good home with family, permanent posi 
tion to right parties. P.O. ROX 58, Blackinton, Mass 





gy gy i man on dairy farm, good milker 
y job togood man. FRANK D. MERRELL 





est ian ord, Ct. 

N able-bodied girl for general housework, $3. Give 
hig gama ROSPECT FARM, South raming 
» Mass. 





IDDLE-AGED man on farm, either married or 
single. Write “* SAXON,” Belchertown, Mass. 





G°o? man wanted on farm. BOX 55, West Willing 
ton, Ct. 





HREE HUNDRED hotbed sashes for sale. En- 


quire of M. H. HUSSEY, North Berwick, Me. 





OR SALE—Very fine individual and bred r 
aden Jersey bull calves,6 to 12 months old, heifers 
young cows. Also registered Ohio Improved 
Waite, Chester Pigs. T. G. BRUNSON, East H 
wic 


ard- 








ANTED to correspond with 2 gg Eom Samy se honest 
man, for — - creamery. knowledge 
buttermak Se a help secure this. permanent 
position. MONSON CREAMERY, Monson, Mass. 





woman for general housework in a —_ pe 
—~ % House all conveniences. Salary 2s per 
month. Address BOX 102, East Northfield, 
ANTED—Young man for all-round farm work 
MR . bon win Fa. le, temperate, references 
in family. J. H. NELSON 
Lakeville Te Mass. 


Wase TED—A well recommended girl or middle-aged 
a 








gi te and wife, teamster and housework 
A Fumie 6. $35. EDGAR HEMINGWAY, Mon 
wese, 





a Sa 15 to 
M. D. WHITNEY, 


Bed Pelled Cattle. 


Roves puis 8 for sale from four to seventeen months 
old. seo spare some heifers. Allr tered. 
UTSEY, Route 2, Pattensburg, Mo. 


17, good milker. State 68 
Westminster Depot, M: Mass” 








Fancy Darec Pigs. 
g farrow, either sex. Individuality and bree 1 





at excelled. J. W. KILLAM, Shelbyville, Ill. 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
KNITTED GOLF GLOVE 

Material: Three-thread Columbia Saxony 
yarn, two skeins. Four steel needles, No. 
16. Cast on 65 stitches, 3 plain, purl 3, 
alternating for twenty-five rows. 

Right-Hand Glove—The palm facing the 
knitter and the thumb on the left-hand side. 
Make 13 plain rounds, on the fourteenth 
round begin to increase for the thumb by 
knitting the first stitch plain, and knitting 
1 plain, and purling 1 in the next stitch. 
Knit 27 stitches plain, knit 3 plain, purl 3 
for the remaining stitches of round. 

15th round—Like 14th round. 

16th round—Knit 31 plain, 3 plain, purl 3 
for the remaining stitches of the round. 

17th round—One plain, and increase 1 in 
next stitch, 29 plain, purl 3,3 plain for the 
remaining stitches of the round. (This 
reverses the pattern, thus forming a small 
block.) Continue knitting in this way until 
you have increased 27 stitches, being care- 
ful to reverse the pattern, or blocks, every 
3 rounds, making 93 stitches on the needle. 

Thread a needle with coarse cotton, pass 
it through the 27 stitches knitted for the 
thumb. Tie the cotton. Continue to work 
in the round, also pattern, for 36 rounds. 

First Finger—Six plain, take a needle and 
thread and pass it through all the stitches 
on the hand, except the last 13 stitches. 
Now use a third needle. Cast on 4 stitches 
—this is for the inside of the nnger. Divide 
the stitches for the fingers equally on 3 
needles. Continue to knit plain in the 
round for 30 rounds, then decrease by 
knitting two of the inside stitches together. 
Knit 6 rounds plain, narrow, and then 
knit 3 all around until you have 8 stitches 
remaining on the needle, draw the wool 
through the 8 stitches, draw together, fasten 
the wool firmly on the wrong side. 

Second Finger—Put the next 7 stitches 
from the inside of the hand, on a needle. 
Cast 4 stitches on another needle, then take 
the last 8 stitches off the thread on a 
needle. Now pick up the 4 stitches, cast on 
for the first finger and work as before, mak- 
ing finger 6 rounds longer previous to begin- 
ning to decrease. 

Third Finger—Take 7 stitches from inside 
of hand, cast on 4, take the last 7 stitches 
off thread, pick the 4 stitches from the in- 
side of second finger, and knit as directed 
for the first finger, making 3 rounds more 
before beginning the decrease. 

Fourth Finger—Take all the stitches re- 
maining on the thread, and pick up the 4 
stitches from inside of third finger. Knit 
36 rounds, decrease as before, and finish 
the same way. 

Now finish the thumb by taking stitches 
off thread on to three needles. Work 30 
rounds plain, and finish off as directed for 
finger. 

Left-Hand Glove—Work as directed for 
the right hand until you have put your 
stitches for the thumb on to the thread. 
The thumb must now be on the right-hand 
side, and the back of the glove toward the 
knitter. With this way of holding your 
work, each finger must be commenced. 

Kva M. NILEs. 
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Scrofula. 


Formerly one of the greatest of scourges, 
the terror and even the ruin of many inno- 
cent young lives, scrofula, is now, under 
the more hygienic conditions of modern life, 
becoming less and less common. 

It was formerly regarded as a constitu- 
tional disease, hereditary in character, a 
cousin possibly to consumption, yet of dif- 
ferent nature and origin. Today, however, 
physicians are inclined to look upon itasa 
form of local tuberculosis, confined at first to 
the glands of the neck, but liable to enter 
the circulation, and thus reach the lungs or 
the brain, and so set up pulmonary con- 
sumption or meningitis. The germs of the 
disease are believed to enter the system 
through the tonsils or some other part of 
the mouth or throat, and to be carried 
thence directly into the lymphatic glands 
of the neck. 

The management of so-called scrofulous 
enildren—that is to say, of pale, delicate 
children, with poor appetite and sluggish 
digestion, who are subject to catarrhal 
troubles, and in whom little scratches of the 
skin readily become sore and heal slowly— 
is twofold. They must be made more re- 
sistant to infection, and the possible ports 
of entry of the germs of disease must be 
strengthened against attack, for they are 
not yet scrofulous; they are only in danger 
of becoming so. 

The first object is to ve attained by good 
feeding, tonics, small doses of castor oil, if 
this agrees with the stomach, outdoor lite, 
residence at the seashore or in the moun- 
tains, if that is possible, and all the other 
things that conduce to the making of robust 
children. The mouth and throat must be 
looked after. The teeth must be kept clean 
and in good condition, catarrhal conditions 
must be treated and enlarged tonsils and 
*‘adenoids ’’ must receive prompt attention. 

If the disease is established and the 
glands of the neck are enlarged and full 
of matter, there is only one mode of treat- 
ment that promises a cure and the pre- 
vention of consumption, and that is {o cut 
out the glands. The operation is not 
usually a very serious one. It extirpates 
the disease root and branch, and the scars 

that remain are very small and _ incon- 
spicuous as compared to the large and 
deforming ones that follow when the glands 
are allowed to suppurate and _ break.— 
Youth’s Companion. 
———_-_ + > 
What We are Living On. 


Hardly any two scientists agree as to the 
age of the earth—that is, as to the length of 
time which has elapsed since the earth’s 
crust became solid. Considering the very 
slow rate at which rocks are deposited by 
water, and the immense thickness of the 
beds of these *‘ stratified ’’ rocks as they are 
called, it seems that at least one billion 
years have passed since the globe evolved 
in its present shape out of the whirling 
mass of incandescent matter which it must 
once have been. 

But Lord Kelvin, arguing from the 
known rate of loss of heat declares that 
not more than one hundred million years is 
the limit of time which has passed by since 
firm rocks appeared and life began upon 
the earth. More recently Professor Tait 
has shown reasun to believe that a tenth of 
Lord Kelvin’s estimate may be nearer the 
truth. All geologists, however, declare that 
the latter estimate is too low. 

We know with the utmost exactitude how 
heavy our little world is. If you put down 
the figure six and follow it by twenty-one 
naughts, you have it within a very few mill- 
ion tons. Roughly speaking, this implies 
that the earth is five and a half times as 
heavy as a globe of water of the same size. 

But, in spite of this accurate knowledge 
of the earth’s weight, we have no real idea 
of what is the condition of things inside our 
planet. Thousands of experiments made in 








all parts of the world show that the tem- | 


perature rises on an average about one de- 
gree for every sixty feet below the surface. 
If this rate of increase continues regularly 
toward the centre, that part of the globe 
must be at a heat so appalling that imagina- 
tion 1s unable to grasp it. When this fact 
of increase of temperature with depth first 
became ascertained, geologists got the idea 
that we were living upon a furious furnace, 
of which volcanoes were the escape pipes. 

Now we know better than that. We have 
found, among other things, that an earth- 
quake in Japan is able to register itself in 
England. This actually happened in the 
casé of the disaster in north Japan four or 
five years ago, when thirty thousand people 
lost their lives. A tremor of this kind 
could not pass unless the earth had a rigid- 
ity approaching that of steel, and observa- 
tions of tides and the attractions exercised 
upon us by sun and moon have made it 
pretty certain that our world is just about 
as hard and solid as so much steel. 

This does away with the liquid interior 
theory and makes it fairly certain that the 
earth is solid all through, with perhaps oc- 
casional accumulations of fluid rock here 
and there in parts where, for some reason 
or other, the pressure is not so great as it is 
in others. 

It also upsets the old theory of volcanoes, 
and the modern idea with regard to these 
mountains of death and destruction is that 
water from the surface finds its way 
through a few miles below the surface, and 
then, being suddenly turned into steam, 
causes an explosion, or series of explosions, 
like boiler burstings on a gigantic scale. 

Every schoolboy knows that the shape of 
the earth isan oblate spheroid—that is to 
say, that it is flattened a little like an orange 
at the two poles. The polar diameter of the 
earth is actually twenty-seven miles less 
than its diameter at the equator. But it is 
as vet not absolutely ascertained whether 
the flattening is similar at both poles. Some 
Arctic explorers appear to be of the opinion 
that the flattening is greater at the North 
than at the South Pole. 

Another rather startling fact which has 
recently been demonstrated is that the 
equator is not a perfect circle. If you could 
drop a plumb line from Ireland through to 
New Zealand it would be somewhat longer 
than anvther which cut the earth at right 
angles tu it. The difference has not yet 
been ascertained with absolute accuracy. 

We are accustomed to talk of sea level 
as an invariable quantity. It is positively 
startling to find how very far from level 
the sea is. Not, of course, merely from 
the passing influence of tides and winds, 
but there are great and permanent eleva- 
tions in the sea—positive mountains, in 
fact. It is calculated that in the Bay of 
Bengal the water lies at a level exceeding 
that of the Indian Ocean by fully three hun- 
dred feet, and that of the Pacific Ocean along 
the coast of South America may be heaped 
up as much as two thousand feet higher 
thanthe water in the opposite Atlantic. 
These water mountains depend upon the 
attraction of great mountain masses, the 
Bay of Bengal upon the Himalayas and the 
South Pacific upon the American Andes. 

The height of our highest mountains has 
been measured to within an inch or two, and 
we have accurate information on the sub- 
ject of the great depths of the sea. But 
we do not yet know with any certainty how 
deep is the atmospheric envelope of the 
earth. At one time twenty-seven miles was 
given as the limit. This was increased to 
forty, and soon even this estimate was ex- 
tended to one hundred. 

Our only means of measurement is by the 
meteors, whivh spring into an incandescent 
blaze through friction when they strike 
our atmosphere. As man cannot live at a 
much greater height than five miles, it may 
be that we shall never learn exactly how 
thick is the atmospheric ocean at the bottom 
of which we crawl.—St. Louis Globe-Dem- 
orest. 





Egg Lore. 

Frog eggs are almosttransparent. They 
are laid in long linked chains, in stagnant 
water, and show there like uncanny ropes. 
Fish eggs are likewise almost transparent. 
It is possible to watch the development 
within their filmy walls. An odd thing 
about them is that the fry appear to de- 
velop almost wholly from the albumen. 
The yolk-suc remains intact, and clings as 
a sort of stomach after the fry are swim- 
ming about; indeed, they are nourished by 
the yolk-sac throughout the first weeks of 
existence. It shrinks and shrinks as it is 
gradually absorbed, until at last it becomes 
invisible. 

Egg production varies enormously. A 
hen’s capacity is about four hundred eggs, 
divided pretty equally through the first 
three years of her existence. Other domes- 
tic fowls lay much fewer eggs. Against 
this, fish lay from three thousand to one 
hundred thousand each season, according 
to the species. Turtles lay one thousand a 
year, and live a hundred years, and insects 
lay in the course of a few weeks anywhere 
from three to five hundred eggs. 

An odd fact regarding turtle, alligator 
and crocodile eggs is that the young may 
be cut out of them several days before 
maturity, yet live and thrive. Further, 
they make for water instantly, and will 
snap viciously at anything which comes 
near them, or resent to the utmost of their 
power, an attempt to turn them from their 
chosen way. 





—- > 
House-Cleaning. 

In my few years experience in house- 
keeping I have yet to see the propriety of 
allowing dust, grease and cobwebs to ac- 
cumulate until the proper, or rather popular, 
season arrived for their removal. There is 
a more satisfactory method as follows: 
First of all sanitary conditions being con- 
sidered, mattings, and still better, hard- 
wood floors and rugs are preferable to 
wool carpets that are nailed down for a 
time indefinite. In my opinion, these are 
little more than the favorite haunts 
of moths and disease microbes. When 
the curtains begin to look grimy, and 
smell dusty, and the room needs a general 
refreshing-up, that is the time to clean it. 
Removeevery possible thing from the room, 
sweep it thoroughly, and wipe the walls 
with a clean cloth. In washing the mat- 
ting, put salt in the water; for wood- 
work, kerosene; for window-glass and 
pictures, ammonia; and tor furniture 
use’plain water rubbing afterward with 
a dry cloth. Rngs, hangings and pil- 
lows should be clean and well aired at 
all times. Having replaced the _ furni- 
ture and freshly ironed curtains, the 
room will present that restful appearance 
that cleanliness alone can give in December 
as wellasin June. In this way the entive 
house can be cleaned at leisure, and no two 
rooms will require it at the same time. In 
lke manner cupboards, closets and drawers 
should be carefully renovated as required, 
thus preventing work comingin heaps. You 
may ask, ‘* How many timesis this process 
repeated in a year?’’ The good housekeeper 
is sole judge. Much depends on the loca- 








tion, the size of the family and the occu- 


pations of its members. Should a room 
require new wall-paper, why wait until the 
season when there is a general demand 
for paper-hangers, when at any other 
time you would receive better service? 
We are ‘all familiar with one of the 
common ways of cleaning—the entire 
house, from attic to cellar, is; put into 
@ general mixup; the porches, front and 
back yards, fences and clothes-lines are 
filled to the uttermost; the paper-hanger 
postpones his appointment two weeks; the 
woman who never before failed to be on 
hand on such occasions is taken suddenly 
ill; the children are late to school because 
they cannot find their belongings; the 
husband dines at the restaurant, or is 
served on the kitchen table; each dis- 
tracted mind is relieved by the one hope to 
be many miles away when the next anni- 
versary of cleaning time is celebrated.— 
Woman’s Home Companion. 
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Necromancer of the Kitchen. 


A visit to the kitchen of one of the cheap 
restaurants, say to one of the plain Amer- 
ican variety as a sample, discloses how 
much the every-day Yankee restaurant 
cook can bring out of little. A look at the 
bill of fare before penetrating into the 
realm of the necromancer wo juggles with 
the edibles in the rear will increase the 
wonder. There are listed four or five differ- 
ent kinds of soup, as many, perhaps, of 
fish, half a dozen roasts, an ample array of 
made dishes, pies and puddings, and all the 
vegetables, canned or fresh, in ordinary use 
anywhere. 

Any one who did not know might sup- 
pose that to cook and keep ready in quan- 
tities such an array of dishes would require 
an immense range, several cooks, and plenty 
of space. In reality, the kitchen is no big- 
ger, or is even smaller, than that of an ordi- 
nary house, and one or at most two assist- 
ants to wash dishes are all the one plain 
Yankee cook requires. 

Suppose a waiter comes with an order for 
vegetable soup. The cook lifts the lid of a 
big boiler of clear soup, made by boiling 
bones and scraps of beef, mutton, chicken 
and veal together. Out of this he dips a 
bowl of soup, and into the bowl he pops in 
quick succession a little from each pot of 
boiled vegetables he is serving for that day. 
He gives it all a stir, and presto! there is 
your vegetable soup. 

For all the orders for soup that come in 
the cook goes first to the big boiler. Is it 
consomme? From a big pitcher the cook 
pours into the clear stock some brown thick- 
ening fluid. Is it macaroni? A pot of 
boiling water is near at hand, and he forks 
afew strings into the bowl. Is it oxtail? 
A big tin of condensed oxtail soup stands 
on ahandy shelf, and a spoonful lends its 
flavor to the stock. Is it chicken? He 
thrusts a pair of tongs into the boiler and 
brings up morsels from the depths until 
enough scraps of chicken are found to pass 
muster. Is it tomato? A squirt of weak 
but thick tomato catsup does the business. 

See the cook next lift that magic wand 
of his which looks so much like a carving 
knife. Roast lamb aud roast mutton come 
from the same joint at histouch; and by 
the aid of a little sauce aud some jelly so 
will roast venison at a pinch. Roast rib 
or roast loin from the same piece of beef 
depends altogether on his carving. Veal is 
veal, or it is chicken for salad, or it is 
turkey for fricassee, or it is rabbit for stew, 
or it is lamb for pie, just as he desires. 

The plain old codfish, too, if boiled, is 
turned into boiled halibut, or haddock, or 
bluefish, and if baked becomes baked hali- 
but, or bluefish, or haddock; at his mere 
touch with the aid of a few biting sauces 
they become almost anything one can name 
in the way of fish. 

When it comes to dessert, the distinction 
between fruit cake and plum pudding is 
with him only the difference between hot 
and cold and vanishes before the blast from 
his oven. Boiled rice—frequently called 
upon for a curry—with milk, sugar anda 
little nutmeg, is straightway rice pudding. 
Tapioca and sago come out of the same 
dish. Itis a wonder how he remembers all 
the names he calls his cottage pudding. 

You may talk about the French or Italian 
chef, but the Yankee knows a few tricks of 
the trade, too.—-New York Sun. 

—————“_ +> 
Helps for Young Mothers. 

Don’t be afraid to use common sense in 
the care of your baby. 

Don’t forget that regularity in mealtime 
is just as necessary for your little one as for 
yourself, 

Don’t stuff the baby until nature rebels by 
an emesis. ' 

Don’t expect the baby to be perfectly well 
unless you feed it on nature’s food—moth- 
er’s milk. 

Don’t forget that it wants cool water to 
drink occasionally. 

Don’t keep the baby in the house one 
minute that it is possibleto have it out o 
doors. A baby kept outin the air and sun- 
shine will not be cross and irritable. 

At night, be sure the room is well venti- 
lated. Its susceptibility to sickness is in in- 
verse ratio to the amount of good, pure air 
you provide for its lungs. 

Don’t put too many clothes on the baby, 
and, above all, don’t inflict it with long 
clothes. Least of all should this be done 
during its first few months of life, when it 
is weaker than at any other time. 

Don’t fasten its clothes like a vise and 
then think it is going to be comfortable. A 
child can’t be happy unless it can move 
every muscle of its body freely. 

Don’t bundle up its head to suffocation. 
Don’t cover up its head except in a blast of 
wind. 

Don’t be cross and irritable about the 
baby, and then be surprised that it reflects 
your mood. 

Don’t let people outside the family kiss 
the baby. Never so trample on your child’s 
rights as to make it submit to an unwel- 
come caress from any one. 

A child has a natural dislike for ‘‘ show- 
ing off,’’ and if you make it acquire a taste 
for such a proceeding you will have to spank 
it later for being forward and impudent. 

Be caim and self-contained always in the 
presence of your little one, from its days of 
earliest babyhood.—Tribune. 

Domestic Hints. 

FRENCH BEANS, A LA MAITRE D’HOTEL. 

Pick and string the beans, cut them up and 
shred into three or four strips; wash them in 
plenty of water, drain in a colander, and throw 
into a stewpan containing boiling water and a 
handful of salt, and boil briskly until tender— 
they must be drained in a colander, then im- 
mersed in cold water for five minutes, and 
drained upon a napkin to absorb all the moist- 
ure. Next, put a gravy-spoonful of Bechamel or 
Supreme sauce into a stewpan with four ounces 
of fresh butter, a tablespoonful of chopped and 
parboiled parsley, and a little nutmeg, toss the 
whole together over the fire until hot; then dish 
them up. 

CONSOMME WITH CHICKEN FORCEMEAT. 

A delicious consomme with a garnish of chicken 
forcemeat is made as follows: Cut in large 
pieces two raw chicken breasts, and pound them 
in a mortar, adding an equal quantity of stale 











home-made wheat bread which has been soaked 
in milk unti) it Is moist. Add also, when the 
chicken, bread and milk are well mixed, four egg 
yolks and a tablespoonful of butter, with a lib- 
eral seasoning of salt and pepper. Now adda 
little white sauce, not more than three teaspoon- 
fuls. Pour the mixture into six small tin cups, 
the size of small timbale moulds. They should 
be small enough just to hold the mixture. When 
they are filled set them in a pan of boiling water 
to poach. In two or three minutes set them 
where they will cool, then turn them into the 
tureen and pour a quart of consomme over them 
Add a few crackers for further garnish and serve 
immediately. 
INDIA CURRIED ONION. 

Fry sliced onions in butter or other good fat; 
salt well. Add one teaspoonful of curry powder 
and stiriin two raw eggs. Add a few drops of 
lemon juice just before removing from the fire.— 
What to Eat. 

FARMER’S PUDDING. 

One quart of milk, one cup of corn meal, one 
cup of currants or raisins, one cup of chopped 
suet, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoon 
ful of ground ginger, one-half cup of flour; one 
teaspoonful of baking powder. Put the milk in 
a double boiler over the fire. When hot, stir in 
the corn meal and cook until smooth and creamy. 
Take from the fire, and when cool, not cold, add 
the currants, :uet, salt, ginger and the flour and 
baking powder sifted together. Mix well, turn 
into a greased mould or kettle, and boil or steam 
three hours. Serve hot with apple pudding sauce. 

STUFFED EGGPLANT. 

Cut an eggplant in two and scoop out the in- 
side, leaving a wall about half an inch in thick- 
ness. Chop the pulp you have taken out with 
half a cup of breadcrumbs, season with pepper 
and sult and a very little nutmeg. Soften the 
mixture with half a cupful of weak stock, put in 
a tablespoonful of melted butter and a beaten 
egg. Fill thetwo halves with this mixture and 
put them ipa pan, pouring about them a cupful 
of well-seasoned stock. Bake for an hour, bast- 
ing often, then sprinkle the filling of the eggplant 
with crumbs and bits of butter and leave the pan 
in the oven long enough to brown the crumbs. 
Transfer the eggplant to a hot dish and thicken 
the liquid in the pan with a tablespoonful each of 
butter and flour, cooked until smooth. Pour this 
over the eggplant in the dish and serve. 

DATE PIE. 

This is the aristocratic cousin of the old-fash- 
joned pumpkin pie. To make it,take half a 
pound of dates, boil tender in a small quantity of 
water, put through a colander, add one egg, one 
tablespoonful of cornstarch or flour, a little cin- 
namon and one pint of milk. Bake with one 
crust, the same as custard pie. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 


For New Century plum pudding take one-half 
cupful each of butter and sugar, three eggs well 
beaten, twecupfuls of flour, three teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder, 1} cupfuls of milk and one 
cupful of raisins chopped fine. Cream the butter 
and sugar, add the eggs, gradually sift the flour 
and baking powder toyether, and add alternately 
with the milk. Add the raisins last, and bake in 
gem tins in a moderate oven. Serve with any 
good, rich sauce. 

Add a little vinegar to the water in which you 
poach eggs, to prevent the whites from spread- 
ing. Breaking each egg into a cup about a quar- 
ter of an hour before it isto be used will also 
help. 

In washing tab'e linen, or any cloth stained 
with egg, avoid putting it in boiling water, which 
will set the stain. Put the cloth in cold water, 
and the stain can be very easily removed. The 
same rule applies to eggcups and any dishes 
stained with egg. If they are set with the other 
china into hot dish water, the stain will harden, 
and it requires considerable patience to remove 
it. Egg stains come out easily in cold water. 

To ascertain the freshness of eggs without 
breaking, fold your hand around an egg, hold the 
egg between the sun or a bright hight and your- 
self and look through it. If the yolk appears 
round and the white surrounding it clear, it is 
fresh. A good egg will also sink when dropped 
into a bucket of water; if it topples around in 
the water, apparently standing on its end, it is 
fairly fresh; if it floats, beware of it. The shell 
of a fresh egg looks dull and porous; that of an 
old egg thin and shiny. When eggs are kept any 
length of time they lose water by evaporation 
through the pores of the shell, and rattle or 
shake. This is not a sign of particular staleness, 
although stale eggs rattle. 

Many persons use cocoa instead of chocolate 
for fudge and also for cake frosting. 

In the cooking of ; oultry a good many things 
may be learned from foreign cooks. The use of a 
fowl’s feet, for instance, which makes the aver- 
age American shudder, is a foreign custom to be 
commended. Let any woman who doubts this 
ask her poulterer or butcher to cut off the feet 
from her fowl the next time she buys one and 
send them along with the rest of the bird. Then 
cut off the claws, which includes the first joint of 
each toe, and scald the feet in boiling water. 
This will loosen the outer scaly cuticle, which 
will turn off wrong side out like a stocking and 
leave the white tendons inside still in foot shape. 
Then put the feet into salted boiling water and 
cook until the bones faliapart. Strain and allow 
the liquor to get off the outer covering without 
removing them. If the feet of a bird are allowed 
to seald until the tendons begin to give up 
gelatine, the gelatine will serve as a glue to ad- 
here the skin to the foot beyond severance. They 
need thorough scalding, but no cooking. 

Variety is what every housekeeper is looking 
for. Itisnot always easy to find, and her best 
chance for it is in new combinations of old stand 
bys. The familiar vegetables take on a fresh at- 
tractiveness when they appear in new dress. 
One grows as weary of themin their authorized 
State as one does of an old and well-worn gown. 
But the vegetables may be transformed more 
readily than the raiment and prove even more 
Satisfactory. Stuffed vegetables of many sorts 
have come into use during the past few years 
and are generally popular. There will always 
be some persons who prefer them in a simpler 

form, but there will be enough others with a taste 
for novelty to make the new dishes a success. 
In any case, it is worth while for the house- 
Keeper to try them forthe sake of the change, 
even if she goes back later to the old ways. 
Thereis a likelihood that among the new recipes 
she may find some one or two dishes she wishes 
to retain on her list. 


- Fasbion Motes. 


a*, The separate waist having fallen some- 
what into disfavor, itis a comfort to learn that 
the separate coat is very much the thing. Which 
is to say that it is entirely admissible to wear a 
half or three-quarters coat in dark material, 
with any sort of adress skirt. The loose coat of 
cloth, velvet, or other handsome, heavy material, 
provided with very wide sleeves and trimmed 
with a velvet or lace collar is seen every- 
where. Military coats are increasing in 
favor and some models are almost exactly 
like the fatigue jackets worn by Ameri- 
can army officers. They have a fitted or half- 
fitted back, and are straight and loose in the 
front, extending about twelve inches below the 
waist. Flat braid borders a coat of this kind, the 
braid being carried around the top of the collar in 
a doubie row down the front and around the hem. 
All corners are square and the coat is closed 
with braid clasps. Epaulet pieces trim the 
shoulders. 

e*y Short coats are predicted by the keenest 
observers of fashion. There is nodoubt that the 
general trend towards 1830 styles would logically 
bring in the short Eton with full sleeves and 
loose back, but fashion is not always logical in 
its processes. 

o*, One hears a great deal of the 1830 revival 
but it does not really mean much more than 
that shoulders are made to droop and that skirts 
are full and flowing again. The fashionable 
figure does not by any means conform to that of 
1830. Reference to fashion plates and to portraits 
of that period shows that wasp waists were ad- 
mired and quite a fair size of hips were allowed. 
Skirts were very full and very short, reaching 
barely to the ankle. Hoopskirts do not appear, 
but so many ruffled and starched petticoats be- 
longed to the feminine toilette that the general 
effect of the skirt was flaring and bell-like. 

es At the present, although full skirts are 
in vogue, fashion demands that the figure 











below the waist be made as slender as 
possible. The natural spring of the body, to 
quose an authority, must be concealed, or at 
least softened, as much as possible. To bring 
about this happy result corsets have been built 
with long extensions reaching far down over 
the hips in long pots which are held in place 
by strips of elastic. Those that lace down the 
front are favorites, they assisting the concealing 
process in a manner short of marvelous. 

e%e Short skirtsdo belong to the 1830 period, 
but they belong to many others beside. Every 
so often women rebel against the trained skirt, 
and for a rest and change the short walking- 
skirt comes in. It always goes out, and that 
within a short time, for flowing draperies are too 
graceful, becoming and womanly even to be 
wholly abandoned. The breathing spell of sen- 
sible skirts for street and informal wear is in at 
present and women are making the most Of it. 

ee Braids, wide and narrow, are important just 
now, as they are used to a great extent, espe- 
cially on tailored gowns. Braid effects, carried 
out in velvet ribbon or embroidery strips, are 
used on more elaborate gowns. A beautiful 
evening gown in soft white silk has the skirt 
trimmed with twenty-four rows of velvet ribbon 
of a shade just off white, yet not gray or pearl. 
The velvet ig in graduated widths, the bottom 
row being three inches wide, and the upper 
being little wider than baby ribbon. Panels 
of the silk are plaited half way down and 
are attached to the skirt at the waist line, 
the pointed, fan-shaped ends falling over the 
rows of velvet almost to the hem. These are 
laceedged. The waist is tucked in groups and 
has a bertha-hke arrangement for the same kind 
of panels as trim the skirt. They are very small, 
of course. Between the panels are run three 
rows of velvet ribbon. There isa high girdle of 
velvet. This gown is really an adaptation of an 
1830 style. The long loose panels falling over the 
velvet ribbon was a trimming device which ap- 
pears in more than one fashion plate of the 
thirties. 

e%, Several pretty model gowns in light-weight 
woolen fabrics and cloth are made with lace 
waists, either white or dyed to match the gown. 
The waist is trimmed with the cloth cut in 
strips, patterns, or stitched bands. A wood 
brown voile skirt is worn with a blouse of deep 
cream lace, appliqued over the lower part’ with 
a Greek fret design of the cloth. The upper 
part is uutrimmed, as are the full sleeyes. The 
collar and cuffs have strips of cloth over 
the lace. Another, a French gown, is of 
gray veiours, the skirt laid in shallow box 
plaits with wide spaces between. There is a 
blouse of white Irish lace, which is connected, as 
it were, with the skirt by having pointed strips of 
the velours extending three inches towards the 
bust, and as far below the waist. A narrow belt 
confines these tabs, which are finished on either 
end with a small brass button. A sailor collar 
made of the tabs joined together has a tie of 
black satin. The lace sleeves are full, and have 
cuffs of alternate bands of lace and velours. 

e*e A blue Henrietta skirt is finished around 
the hem with three graduated tucks. The blouse 
of dyed blue lace is covered with round wafer 
spots of the cloth edged with the tiniest piping 
of blue chiffon velvet. There isa high girdle of 
the velvet. 

e*» With the coming of cold weather the vogue 
of the chiffon veil is resumed. The newest thin 
is the scarf veil of chiffon, matching, or at any 
rate blending, with the color of the gown. The 
veil is forty-six inches long, and is hemmed at 
the ends, or tucked or trimmed with lace to suit 
the wearer’s taste. To one end of the chiffon 
18 attached a fine wire ring, the chiffon 
being shirred firmly to the wire. The veil 
is then cut to a distance through the centre, 
inaking the chiffon a veil or a scarf to tie over the 
hat. It can be wornin several ways. The wire 
ring is placed on top of the hat, covering the 
trimming. The veil covers the face, and the 
long ends are passed around the head, crossed 
in the back and tied in front. Turning it around 
so that the split side is forward, cross the ends 
under the chin, and tiein the back. This givesa 
quaint effect of a hood—once an essential part of 
a@ woman’s costume. A gauze of dotted net veil 
covers the face.—New York Evening Post. 


Current Happenings. 


The Rev. John Cotton Brooks, so well 
known in Boston through his fam- 
ily which has long been identified with 
the life of our city, is well known as 
the rector of Christ Church, in Spring- 
field, which 1s one of the largest Epis- 
copal churches in New England. It is 
hardly necessary to say that he is a 
brother of the late Bishop Brooks, and 
1s the youngest of six brothers, four of 
whom entered the ministry. When the 
Rev. John Cotton Brooks was called to the 
church, it was struggling with a debt of 
$40,000, and this the new pastor imme- 
diately set to work to reduce, and four years 
ago the last installment was paid. He also 
built a parish house at the cost of $15,000, 
purchased a new organ for $5000, obtained 
$10,000 for the building of St. Peter’s 
Church, and in all through his efforts $300,- 
000 has come into the church since Christ- 
mas Day, 1878, when he became its rector. 
The valuation of the church property, in- 








cluding the church, rectory a). 
house, is $180,215. He is a pasty, 
combines religious zeal with pract 
ities that have made his lat,;. . \'* 
benefit to his flock, and —_ 
indeed, be called a good she...) 
is the youngest son of \, He 
Brooks and Mary Ann Brooks. — 
of distinguished ancestry, and |, — 
viving brother is William Gra, 
retired banker of Boston. («.,; fae 
the only other brother of |, " 
Brooks who did not enter the 1), 
killed in the civil war, and to }, 
Phillips Brooks tenderly dedic:, 
his books. The Rev..John Cotto: 
born in Boston, Aug. 29, 149, «1; 
for Harvard College in the |}, 
School. At the recent silver ju}, 
pastorate in Springfield, Bish«), 
of the Massachusetts divcese, |). 
ander H. Vinton of the wester;, 
fetts diocese, Bishop; W. N. \|. 
Rhode Island and Bishop Fred: 
gess of Long Island, the Rey. |); , 
D. Addison of Brookline and t}:. le 
Leighton Parks of Boston and ot}, 
affectionately and eulogistically u; ; , 
performed by the honored rector «) hi, 
long and eventful past. rate. a 
A recent writer, in referring tot), 4). 
avenue Presbyterian Church in \:. 


Parish 
Wha 


sur- 


points out that though it is probabi: .,. of 
the richest churches in the count: here 
was no display of wealth or wor) ,,.;, 
tion among the congregation wher |... \j, 
ited it not long since. He was we! las 
a total stranger and given one best 


seats in the house, and was not to}: vait 
in the rear until all the regular :teng. 
ants were seated. The congregation), yor. 
plainly dressed people, and reminde) }jy, 
of old times in the Orthodox churc), ;;, , 
New England country town. The wa 
neither pretence nor aping of }ii)ijt, 
among the people present, but a!) a) 
heartily together the hymns that were «|; 


out. On the church list one finds the jayyjec 
of Brice, Bigelow, Harriman, Hyde, {));,,,) 
Irwin, Jessup, McGibbon, Marquani, Shep. 
pard, Van Rensselaer, Wainwright anit). 


millionaires side by side with the names of 
Lim Lingand Chu Kew Hong, laund:) jen, 
and others of equally limited means nd 
all the wealth of this church is freely ¢jyey 
to religion and charity. Last year t coy. 
tributed $225,000 to such purposes. Jy 
home missions it gave $57,000, to forein 
missions $27,306, to the freedman of the 
South $4940, to miscellaneous chiritijcs 
$83,812 and its own congregationa) find 
amounted to $41,379. On arecent Sunday 
devoted toa collection for home missions 
$11,000 was contributed. Verily, the rich 
people of the Fifth-avenue Presbyterian 
Church must believe that they are lending 
to the Lord when'‘they contributed so gener. 
ously un one ‘occasion. But the best feat- 
ure about the church is its democratic spirit, 
which humbly acknowledges that al! are 
equal before heaven, and that great riches 
are temporary possessions that cannot be 
carried beyond the grave. 

The New England Hospital for Women 
and Children has issued a memoir of |r. 
Marie Ebrabeth Zakrzewska, popularly 
known as Dr. Zack, who was the founder of 
the institution and for forty years its lead- 
‘ing spirit, one who preferred ‘‘ to be remem- 
bered only as a woman who was willing to 
work for the elevation of woman.’ The 
biography is full of inspiration for those 
who are struggling to obtain an education 
and shows what an energetic, devoted and 
large-hearted woman can accomplish by 
persistent application. She wanted to help 
suffering humanity, and she succeeded 
grandly in her nobleendeavor. The two por- 
traits given in the memoir, showing her at 
different periods of her life, give some idea 
of the strong, benevolent and earnest char- 
acter of ‘‘Dr. Zack.’’ Her last mes- 


sage to her friends appropriately concludes 
this deserved tribute to departed worth. 
One of the principal contributors to the 
new building for a practice school and kin- 
dergarten at Atlanta University is (reorge 


Foster Peabody, who was born in (ieorsia, 
but is nowa resident of New York city. 
This addition to the educational resources 
of the university is to be used in connec- 
tion with the Normal Department, which, 
with the other branches of the work of th 
institution, is doing so much toward in- 
proving the intellectual condition of ¢! 
Southern negroes, by combining the higher 
scholastic training with industrial instruc: 
tion in a very practical way. 
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To the Home 


for there are Danger Spots in all house- 
holds, eveninthe air we breathe. Keeps 
out all unsanitary elements. Disease ipo" 
cannot creep through or climb over the ea 
wonderful atmosphere of health and ‘—_— a 
cleanliness SULPHO-NAPTHOL builds 
up in the house. i 

! 

‘ 


DISINFECTANT, 


Youn do your cleaning with a little 
SULPHO-NAPTHOL in the water in 
stead of soap—a common-sense method 
of household sanitation. } 


Vcry economical and simple to use. 
Highly recommended by Medical Pro- 


By Mail for 10 and 25 cts. 


| 
Look for Trade-Mark on all packages. i : 7 
THE SULPHO-NAPTHOL CO. | Meg ts 
11 Haymarket Sq., Boston. 























A PERFECT 


GERMICIDE, 
CLEANSER. 





At Druggists and Grocers or 


Literature FREE. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Douth’s Department. 





THE OLD AND NEW. 
Ring out beneath the midnight sky, 
O bells so sad and slow, 
To bid the dying year goodby, 
Ere to the past it go. 


Yet soon a lively tune you play, 
..nd bid farewell to sorrow. 

You seem to voice the coming day 
The new year brings tomorrew. 


Until we see the waking flowers, 
We hear the wild birds singing, 

And teel within our hearts the hopes 
That sunny hours are bringing. 


Ring on, ring on, O echoing bells, 
Though fast the snows are falling; 
The gladness of the future hours 
The olden joys recalling. 
Merrimac, Mass. J. B. M. WRIGHT. 
+ <> - —___ 
A CHARACTER SKETCH. 
I knew a man who thought he knew it all, 
He Knew how earth became arolling ball, 
Hie knew the source and secret of all life: 
He also knew how Adam came to fall. 





He knew the causes of the glacial age, 

And what it was that made the deluge rage. 
He knew—in fact, he knew most everything: 

In his own mind he was earth’s greatest sage. 


His knowledge was of such stupendous girth 
It took in everything upon the earth 

And in the heavens; but, most strange of all, 
He didn’t know a thing of real worth. 


He knew where people go when they are dead, 
He knew all wonders ever sung or said. 

He knew the past and future: but for all 
He didn’t know enough to earn his bread. 


He was a marvel of omniscience. 
He knew the secret of the hence and whence. 
He was a bundle of great theories: 
The only thing he lacked was common sense. 
—J. A. Edgerton. 





=->—- 


STUYVESANT VAN BENSSELAER. 


When Stuyvesant Van Reusselaer 
An airing is to take, 

(Now Stuyvesant is four years old, 
But what a fuss they make!) 


The governess iuforms the nurse, 
The nurse informs the page, 

The page informs the butler (pray 
Remember Stuyvie’s age!) 


The butler tells the footman, and 
The footman tells the groom, 

And the groom he tells the coachman, 
(And this concerns just whom?) 


(All this concerns young Stuyvesant 
Van Rensselaer, of course!) 

The coachman tells the stable boy 
Who tends to Stuyvie’s horse. 


When the coachman and the carriage, 
And horse are at the door, 
Then Stuyvesant Van Rensselaer 


Goes driving. (He’s just four!) 
—Life. 





>>> 
THE MOTHERLOOK. 
‘As one whom his mother comforteth.”— 

Isaia, ]Xxvi., 13. 

You take the finest woman with th’ roses in her 
cheeks, 

An’ allth’ birds a singin’ in her voice each time 
she speaks; 

Her hair all black an’ gleamin’, or a glowin’ 
mass of gold— 

An’ still th’ tale o’ beauty isn’t more th’n half 
way told. 

There ain’t a word that tells it; all description it 
defies— 

The motherlook that lingers in a happy woman’s 
eyes. 





A woman’s eyes will sparkle in her innocence 
an’ fun, 

Or snap a warnin’ message to th’ ones she wants 
to shun. 

In pleasure or in anger there is always han’- 


someness, 
But still there is a beauty that was surely made 
to bless— 
A beauty that grows sweeter an’ that all but 
glorifies— 


Th’ motherlook that sometime comes into a wo- 
man’s eyes. 


It ain’t a smile, exactly—yet it’s brimmin’ full 0’ 
oy, 

An’ mettie’ into sunshine when she bends above 
her boy 

Or girl when it’s a sleepin’, with its dreams told 
in its face; 

She smoothes its hair, an’ pets it as she lifts it to 
its place. 

It leads all th’ expressions, whether grave, or 
gay, or wise— 

Tl’ motherlook that 
woman’s eyes. 


“‘Brilliants. 


Let us be patient, you and I; 
Let us, like watchful guardsmen, make 
Our hearts a haven for the sake 

Of those that drift, they know not why. 


glimmers in a lovin’ 








Let us be patient. Let us keep 
Our watch-tires faithful as God’s stars, 
Whatever storm or shadow mars 

The breadth of life’s uncertain deep. 


Let us be patient. Let men trace 
No frown, no insincerity, 
In skies of ours, that all may see 
God’s presence in his child’s caim face. 
—Frank Walcott Hutt. 


‘‘T’ve learned as days have passed me 
Fretting never lifts the load, 
And that,worry, much or little, 
Never smooths an irksome road. 
For you know that somehow, always, 
Doors are open, ways are made, 
When we work and live in patience 
Under all the crosses laid.” 


Letme but love my love without disguise, 
Nor wear a mask of fashion old or new, 
Nor wait to speak till I can hear a clew, 

Nor play a part to shine in other’s eyes 

Nor bow my knees to what my heart denies; 
But what I am, to that let me be true, 

And let me worship where my love is due, 

And so through love and worship let me r se: 


For love is but the heart’s immortal thirst 
To be completely known and all forgiven, . 
Even as sinful souls that come to heaven, 
So take me, love, and understand my worst, 
And pardon it, for love, because confessed, 
And let me find in thee, my love, my best. 
—Henry Van Dyke, in Outlook. 


The Books say well, my Brothers! each man’s 
life 
The outcome of his former living is; 
The bygone wrongs bring forth sorrows and 
woes, ‘ 
The bygone right breeds bliss. 


Ye are not bound! the Soul of Things is sweet. 
The Heart of Being is celestial rest; 

Stronger than woe is will; that which was Good 
Doth pass to Better—Best. 


What hath been bringeth what shall be, and is, 
Worse—better—last for first and first for last; 
The Angels in the Heavens of Gladness reap 
Fruits of a holy past. 
—gsir Edwin Arnold, in“ Song Celestial.” 


In patience as in labor must thou be, 
A follower of Me, 
Whose hand and feet, when most I wrought for 
thee, 
Were nailed unto a tree. 


here ain't a picture of it. If there was they’d 
have to paint 

A picture of a woman mostly angel an’ some 
saint. 

An’ make it still be human—an’ they’d have 
to blend the whole. 

rhere ain’t a picture of it, for no one can paint a 
soul, 

No one can paint th’ glory comin’ straight from 
paradise— . 
motherlook that lingers in a happy woman's 
eyes. 

—W. D. Nesbit, in Chicago Tr:bune. 


A Ray of Sunlight. 


The afternoon was warm. I was seated at my 
desk, hurrying through my letters, my tense 
nerves irritated to an unconscious degree by a 
wavering ray of sunshine which came through a 
arent in the curtain. 

I had given orders that no one should be ad- 
mitted except the post boy, and I was wrestling 
with my letters and expecting him every moment, 
when I heard upon my door a knock, first timid 
and then more decided. As it was the habit of 
my boy to so express his advent, I sang out, 
“Come in, can’t you?” and did not look up. 

The persistent ray, engineered by the breeze— 
against which [ felt rising wrath as my papers 
began to flutter—caused me to push my manu- 
script to the further side, and wheel around with 
my back to the intruder. 

I continued my writing, glancing occasionally 
at the clock, and finally I said: 

* Pll be hanged if you won’t have to watch that 
door tomorrow and keep out everybody except 
those who come to pay bills.” 

** How shall I know them?” said a soft voice, 
whereupon I swung back, that sun ray so daz- 
zling my eyes that I could see but an indistinct 
object in the further corner. 

Gradually the shape resolved itself into a 
bloused maiaen of straight, slender proportions; 

gray eyes that looked at me steadily with no sug- 
gestion of the hidden thought; hands devoid of 
gloves, loosely clasped, and hair—well, that mis- 
chievous sunbeam accounted for its brightness— 
and a manner indicated by the last knock. 
Recovering myself, ‘‘ How did you getin?” I 
asked, more bluntly than politely. 

** Through the door, in response to your invita- 

tion,” she answered, quietly. 

“ Humph!” I ejaculated, with growing inter- 

est; then remembering myself— 

‘* Excuse me, but I had given orders that no 

one should be admitted, and I expected only my 

post boy. WhatcanI do for you? Be seated, 

will you?” 

She was standing. 

“Thank you, no. In justice to your employees, 

I must tell you the rooms were empty, so I came 

directly to your door.” 

“Oh! yes—I had forgotten. ‘ Well”’—witha 

glance at tie unfinished letters—‘‘how can I 

serve you?’”’ 

“I want something to do,”’ she said, and then 

I was reminded of the first Knock. 

I groaned inwardly. She was the fourth who 

had called hunting for ‘* something to do.” 

“Have you ever worked ona newspaper?” I 

asked, feeling sure this would end the interview. 

* Oh, no; but I can,” earnestly. 

* What can you do? ” 

“Oh! anything,” quite innocently. 

** But,”’ I said, growing restless, ‘‘ suppose I 

were to put youto typesetting; what would you 

do? ” 

* Oh! L would do it.”’ 

* Really—” I was desperate, and that sun ray 

kept running up and down her hair until it shone 

like burnished gold. ‘ Really, I bave nothing at 

present that you could do, and, indeed, Iam 

well supplied with a full force except—”’ 

I hesitated. 

“ Except what? ” she said, eagerly. 

** The person I need requires experience.” 

* I can get experience,” she calmly announced, 

“and I must have employment.” 

I deserved it for weakening. 

‘*T must beg you to excuse me,’’ I said, point- 

ing to the clock and my letters. 

*“Tll come again,” and for the first time she 

allowed her eyes to wander round my den. 

Bowing rather gravely, she walked out. 

For the life of me I could not get the face and 

the figure out of my mind, and after two or three 

ineffectual attempts, I put on my hat and strolled 

out, mentally determining that an office boy who 

should never leave the office was a necessity 

which | could not longer deny myself, and glee- 

fully wondering 1f my friend of the burnished 

hair would accept. 

The next morning [ hurried to my business 

with a well-defined plan of action to Keep out in- 

truders, when what was my surprise upon open- 

ing my door to find my gray-eyed friend, in al- 

most the same position awaiting my entrance. 

“Good morning,” I said, trying to be polite. 

If I fancied for the moment that there was a 

gleam of mischief in the wonderfully shaded 

eyes, I knew the next that I was mistaken, for in 

her calm, persistent way, she said: 

‘*T have come for something to do.”’ 

I felt that there was but one alternative, and 

she saw it, so seating myself resignedly in my 

chair, I said: 

“ Pray, beseated, and we will talk this matter 

over. Have you ever reported?” 

‘* For a newpaper ?—no.”’ 

* Well, that is what I want—a reporter—some 

one who can report—”’ 

“ Report what?” she interrupted. 

“Oh! anything of interest that is happening in 

the town, country or anywhere.” 

I wished she would not look at me so steadily. 

* Anywhere? ” interrogatively. 

“Yes, or anybody.” 

I wondered how snakes felt under the gaze of 

their charmers. 

“You want me to report anybody?” and from 

where I don’t know came a dainty lilac pencil 

and a small notebook. 

Feeling that I was fairly trapped, I said, des- 

perately: 

“* Yes—write.” 

** About what? ’—pencil suspended. 

“ About the thing that has most interested you 

lately, and bring it on ‘Thursday that I may 

know your style.” 

By the time I had said this much, “ Richard 

was himself again,” and I held the door open. 
“Thank you.” 

She bowed, and then, as I heard the ou ter door 

swing to, I realized that I knew neither her name 

nor address. » 

This was Tuesday, so two days later, as I 

opened my office door, there sat my Jatest re- 

porter with a typewritten manuscript loosely 

folded in her hands. 

“Good morning. I have brought your manu- 

script in good time, I hope.” 

“ Well, yes, you are certainly prompt,” I 

could not help saying. “I am glad it is type- 

written.” 

“I always typewrite my manuscript,” she re- 
lied. 

“You have reported before?’ I said, quickly. 

“Qh! no,” decidedly. “Shall I wait?” rising. 

“« Yes, you had better, in case this is not what I 

want.” 

I certainly caught a gleam of humor then and 

turned to the perusal with interest. 

“Is it accepted,” she said, demurely. 

“Why, of course,” f{ ejaculated, feeling that I 

had secured atreasure, and thinking of the num- 

berless interviews which had been denied former 

reporters, and how well this one could manage 

them. 

**1 just wanted to know,” she said, rising and 

putting up the notebook. ‘ 1’il ask you please to 

return that manuscript! It is only one of a series 

that I am to write on the difficulties which 

women experience in forging to the front, and as 

it rightly belongs to the ‘——Woman’s Club,’ of 

which I am president, I cannot dispose of it.” 

“Miss S——?” I exclaimed, recalling a well- 

known man’s daughter. 

“The same,” she said, now laughing. 

“JT am a friend of your father’s,” I said, re- 

membering the gleaming hair, and trying to 

reconcile all the circumstances. 

“Yes, he told me. You know, [ have but re- 

cently returned from abroad. We shall be glad 

to see you.” 

“Thank you,” I said, feeling dazed, and at- 
tending her to the door. 

“Is this your custom with all your reporters?”’ 

“* When they report as well as you do.” 


I never got over the dazzle of that sunlight on 
her hair, and that manuscript is kept as our 
most priceless treasure—by my wife and myself. 
—Illustrated Bits. 


a> 





_...O brother, we must, if possible, resuscitate 
some soul and conscience in us, exchange our 
dilettantisms for sincerities, our dead hearts of 
stone for living hearts of flesh! Then shall we 
discern not one thing, but in clearer or dimmer 
sequence a whole endless host of things that can 
be done. Dothe first of these,—do it; the sec- 
ond will have become clearer, doubler; the sec- 





ond, third and three-thousandth will then have 
begun to be possible for us.—Thomas Carlyle. 


QUERY. 
When comp’ny comes to visit us 
We allus makes‘a lot 0’ fuss, 
An’ use our bestes china set 
An’ solid silver forks, you bet! 
An’ nothing is too nice to bake— 
Not custard pie ner angel cake! 
It’s jest becuz they’re round! But, say, 
Why ain’t we jes’ as good as they? 


Ma, she puts on her rustly dress, 

An’ pa shaves twict a day, I guess, 

An’ shines his shoes, an’. I mus’ wear 
My Sunday red tie everywhere! 

We're all polite as we can be, 

An’ no one’s cross er putcheky. 

It’s different when they’ve gone away— 
But ain’t we jes’ as good as they? 


I don’t see why the comp’ny is 

So better’n we oursel ves—gee whizz! 

Er why we have to go an’ treat 

Them with alot of stuff to eat 

That we don’t have when they ain’t here! 

What makes us save it up—oh, dear! 

Why don’t we allus live that way? 

Ain’t we worth things as much as they? 
—Edwin L. Sabin, in Woman’s Home Companion. 





The Fairy Lamps. 


There was once a little bare-legged, brown- 
imbed boy who spent all his time in the woods. 
He loved the woods and all that was in them. 
He used to look, not at the flowers, but deep 
down into them, and not at the singing-bird, but 
into its eyes, to its little heart; and so he got an 
insight better than most others, and he quite 
gave up collecting birds’ eggs. e 
But the woods were full of mysteries. He 
used to hear little bursts of song, and when he 
came to the place he could find no bird there. 
Noises and movements would just escape him. 
In the wood he saw strange tracks, and one day, 
atlength, he saw a wonderful bird making these 
very tracks. He had never seen the bird before, 
and would have thought it a great rarity had he 
not seen its tracksieverywhere. So he learned 
that the woods were full of beautiful creatures 
that were skillful and quick to avoid him. 

One day, as he passed by a spot that he had 
been to a hundred times he found a bird’s nest. 
It must have been there all the time, and yet he 
had not seen it; and so he learned how blind he 
was, and exclaimed: * Oh, if only I couid see. 
then I might understand these things! If only I 
knew! If I could see but for once how many 
there are and how near! If only every bird 
would wear over its nest this evening a little 
lamp to show me! ”’ 

The sun was down now; but all at once there 
was a soft light on the path, and in the middle of 
it the brown boy saw a Little Brown Lady in a 
long robe, and in her hand a rod. 

She smiled pleasantly and said: ‘ Little 
boy, I am a Fairy of the Woods. I have been 
watching you forlong. ! like you. You seem 
to be different from other boys. Your request 
shall be granted.” 

Then she faded away. But ac once the whole 
landscape twinkled over with wonderful little 
lamps—long lamps, short lamps, red, blue and 
green, high and low, doubles, singles and groups; 
wherever he looked were lamps — twinkle, 
twinkle, twinkle, here and everywhere, until the 
forest shone like a starry sky. He ran tothe 
the neares', and there, sure enough, was a 
bird’s nest. He ran to the next; yes, an- 
other nest. And here and there each differ 
ent kind of lamp_ stood for another kind 
of nest. <A beautiful purple bl:ze in a low 
tangle caught his eye. He ran there and 
found a nest he had never seen before. It was 
full of purple eggs, and there was the rare bird 
he had seen but once. It was chanting the 
weird song he had often heard, but never traced. 
But the eggs were the marvelous things. His 
old egg-collecting instinct broke out. He 
rushed forth to clutch the wonderful prize, 
and—in an instant all the lights went 
out. There was nothing but the black 
woods about him. Then on the pathway 
again shone the soft light. It grew brighter, 
till in the middle of it? he saw the Little 
Brown Lady—the Fairy of the Woods. But she 
was not smiling now. Her face was stern and 
sad as she said: Ifear I set youoverhigh. I 
thought you better than the rest. Keep this in 
mind :— 

** Who reverence not the lamp of life can never 
see its light.” 3 
Then she faded from his view.—Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton, in the Century. 
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Exciting Buffalo Hunt. 


A yawlful of men wrecked by a buffalo is 
among the exciting reminiscences told by the 
author of ‘‘Steamboat Navigation on the Mis- 
souri River.’’ The fare provided for the crews 
in early days was extremely plain and_ scanty. 
One of the boats, commanded by a Captain La 
Barge,was going through the buffalo country with 
only a poor supply of salt pork and dry bread. 
Every eve was alert fora meal of fresh 
meat, if such should appear on _ four 
feet anywhere in the vicinity. At last, 
near Handy’s Post, four huge bulls were 
sighted, swimming the river. Captain La 
Barge’s first mate was a greenhorn named John 
Durack, and the captain thought this a fine op- 
portunity to break him in to some of the experi- 
ences of the wild and woolly West. He gave 
orders to the men on the boat to shoot 
the buffaloes, and he and John would 
lasso them when either wounded or dead, 
and tow them back to the hungry crew. But, 
John, it seems, did not quite understand | the 
programme. About midstream he suddenly 
flung the noose over the head of the foremost 
buffalo, which was naturally the strongest of the 
swimming quartette. Captain La Barge’s shout 
of dismay came too late. 

“Isn’t he as good as any?” called back the in- 
nocent first mate, tugging hand over hand at the 





rorhe buffalo “ right about faced” and swam 
like mad for the further shore, the yawlful of 
men helplessly in tow. The rowers backed their 
oars, protesting violently to the ‘obdurate John 
in the bow, but all to no purpose. Soon the 
buffalo’s feet touched bottom, and up the bank 
he scrambled, carrying with him the stem of the 
yaw] asit struck the rocky shore. ‘lerrified and 
furious, the buffalo, lasso, boat, bow and all, 
went careering out of sight across the prairie, 
and the sorry yawl crew had to wait, hungry, 
angry, disappointed on the further bank until 
their companions, as hungry and angry and dis- 
appointed as themselves, came to fetch them and 
take them down the river beyond the warning 
bellows of the escaped buffalo. 


o< 


Schoolboy Answers. 


Here are some gems of schoolboy answers to 
examination papers collated by University Cor- 
respondence in England: 

* John Wesley wasa great sea captain. He 
beat the Dutch at Waterloo, and by degrees rose 
to be the Duke of Wellington. He was buried 
near Nelson in the poets’ corner at Westminster 
Abbey.” 

Asked to name six animals peculiar to the 
Arctic region, a boy replied: ‘‘ Three bears and 
three seals.” 

** The Sublime Porte is a very fine old wine.”’ 

* The Possessive Case is the case when some- 
body has got yours and won’t give it to you.” 

“ The plural of penny is twopence.” 

“In the sentence,‘ I saw the goat butt the 
man,’ ‘ butt’ is a conjunction, because it shows 
the connection between the goat and the man.” 

** Mushrooms always grow in damp places, and 
so they look like umbrellas.” 

*‘ The difference between water and air is that 
the air can be made wetter, but water cannot.” 


Historical. 


—Senator McCreary of Kentucky is an au 
thority on historical incidents of the Mexican 
War, of which he has been an interested student. 
Here is a tribute to the courage of Jefferson 
Davis he is fond of relating: “‘ It was during the 
Mexican War,” he said. ‘“‘ As you know, Jeffer- 
son Davis had previcusly elceped with the daugh- 
ter of Taylor, who was then in command on the 
Texan border and not in close touch with the 
White House, just as Dewey was out of reach by 
cable at Manila. The American troops crossed 
the border. The Mexicans made trouble and 
Taylor went ahead, and the victories.of Palo 























Alto and Monterey were won. In the famous 


cannon with grape, sir!’ Davis, who was then 
under command of Taylor, went ahead and won 
anotable victory in a certain part of the field. 
When he returned Taylur grasped his hand 
cordially and, after congratulating him, said: 
‘ Let me tell you, sir, that you displayed better 
judgment in the selection of a husband tor my 
daughter than I did myself.’ ”’ 

——There have been many speculations con- 
cerning the origin ot the ancient custom of eat- 
ing:goose on Michaeimas Day. The popular,"but 
erroneous, beliefis that the custom arose trom 
Queen Elizabeth being engaged in eating the 
bird when information arrived of the victory 
over the armada, and that in grateful remem- 
brance she always dined off goose on Michael- 
mas Day. But the fact is that in numerous 
grants from lords of the manor to their free 
tenants in the thirteenth to the sixteenth centu- 
ries the lords, besides other rents and services, 
stipulated for a goose at Michaelmas, and it is 
probably from this manorial custom the origin of 
the “Michaelmas goose” arose. When there 
was no express stipulation the tenant nsually 
presented the bird, acustom referred to by the 
—- century poet, George Gascoigne, inthe 
ines: 

And when the tenants come to pay their quar- 
ter’s rent, 
They bring some fowl at Midsummer, a dish of 
fish in Lent; 
At Christmas a capon, at Michaelmas a goose, 
And something else at Whitsuntide, for fear their 
lease fly loose. 
—lIt is generally supposed that the site of 
Babel was afterward occupied by the city of 
Babylon, where Herodotus saw a structure, 
which he describes as consisting of eight towers, 
rising within and above each other, and each 
seventy-five feet high, which is fancifully sup- 
posed by some to have been built from the ruins 
of the tower. St. Jerome asserts on the author- 
ity of eyewitnesses who had examined the ruins 
of the tower at Babylon that it was four miles 
high, and there are other statements still more 
extravagant. The accounts of modern travelers 
who pretend to identify the ruins found on or 
near the site of ancient Babylon with the Tower 
of Babel are inconsistent and contradictory. 
—Farm machinery saved in the planting and 
gathering of last year’s crops, in the United 
States, $700,000,000. 


Gems of Thougbe, 


.---“* The loftier our ideal of God, the nobler our 
moral instincts of justice and mercy, the larger 
our spirit ot philanthropy, the more burning and 
vehement our batred of cruelty and wrong, the 
harder may be the problem for us to reconcile 
what we think God ought to do with what we 
find He actually dves.”’ 

.---One thorn of experience is worth a whole 
wilderness of warning.—James Russell Lowell. 
----The best things are nearest.—breath in 
your nostrils, light in your eyes, flowers at your 
feet, duties at your hand, the path of God just 
before you. Then do not grasp atthe stars, but 
do life’s plain, common work as it comes, cer- 
tain that daily duties and daily bread are the 
sweetest things of life —Selected. 

..--"" No girl can be provident of her time who 
is not prudent in the choice of her company.” 
..--Life, like war, isa series of mistakes; and 
he is not the best Christian nor the best general 
who makes the fewest false steps. Poor medi- 
ocrity may secure that, but he is the best who 
wins the most splendid victories by the retrieval 
of mistakes. Forget mistakes: organize victory 
out of mistakes.—F. W. Robertson. 

.---AS things in nature, so the things of the 
Spirit grow up to their fullness and perfection by 
slow and insensible degrees. The famous and 
heroical acts of the most renowned believers 
were such as themselves could not once perform, 
or, it may be, think they ever should. Great 
things both in nature and grace come from small 
and contemptible beginnings.—John Flavel. 
.---In all matters of eternal truth the soul is 
before the intellect: the things of God are spirit- 
ually discerned. You know truth by being true; 
you recognize God by being like Him.—F. W. 
Robertson. 

.---In a world where duty and inclination 
should perfectly agree, we should indeed never 
err, but the living power of virtue could not be 
developed. Do not complain then of life’s trials. 
Through these you may gain incomparably higher 
good than indulgence and ease.—Channing. 

.---I do not know when or how it may please 
God to give you the quiet of mind that you need; 
but 1 tell you I believe thatit is to be had, and, 
in the meantime, you must go on doing your 
work, trusting in God even for this. Tell Him to 
look at your sorrow, ask Him to come and set 
it right, making the joy goup in your heart by 
His presence.—George MacDonald. 











Hotes and Queries. 
NUMBER OF A CONGRESS.—“ Stephen”: The 
first Congress met on the first Monday of Decem- 
ber, 1787. The term of each Congress is two 
years. Subtract 1787 from 1903, the remainder is 
116; which divided by two makesthe number of 
this Congress fifty-eight. 

EsquiIRE.—"N. G.”: In England the title 

esquire is properly given to the eldest sons of 

knights and the eldest sons of the younger sons 

of noblemen, and their eldest sons in suc- 

cession, officers of the king’s court and of 

the household, barristers, justices of the peace 

while in commission, sheriffs, gentlemen who 

have held commissions in the army and navy, 

etc. The title is now usually conceded 10 all 

professional and literary men. In the United 

Statesthe title is regarded as belonging espe- 
cially tolawyers. In common usage it is abbre 

viated ‘‘ Esq.,”’ and appended to any man’s name 

as a mere mark of respect,as in addresses of 

letters. 

THE FRIAR LANDS.—‘K.”: The friars are 

to have $7,250,900 for 403,000 acres of lands, for 

which they have been asking from $12,000,000 to 
$15,000,000. No Congressional apprcval of this 

bargain, which is purely a business, and not in 

any sense a religious or diplomatic one is needed. 

The Philippine government was authorized by 

the Philippine bill adopted by the last Congress 
to acquire the lands, either by purchase or con- 
demnation, and it has found it cheaper and more 
satisfactory to get them by purchase. The price, 
which is nearly $18 an acre, would be large for 
unoccupied or unimproved lands, but these are 
to a considerable extent improved and built 
upon. 

THE HoTTEst PuaceE.—‘ Tourist”: Be- 
tween India and Africa liesthe hottest place on 
earth. The Aval islands cover a fairly extensive 
area of the Persian gulf, lying off the southwest 
coast of Persia, and it is the largest of them 
which enjoys the doubtful distinction of leading 
ali perspiring competitors in the matter of heat. 
The mean temperature of Bahrein for the entire 
year is99°. July, August and September are un- 
endurable to all but the natives. Night after 
night, as midnight comes,the thermometer shows 
100°, By seven in the morning it is 107° or 108°,and 
by three in the afternoon, 140°. It is stated 
by veracious travelers that 75,000 Arabs inhabit 
the Aval group, fully 25,000 living on Bahrein, in 

which connection Sir Henry Layard adds: “It 
would seem that a man can accustom himself to 
anything.” The following are the temperatures 
at some of the hottest places in different coun. 
tries: Hyderabad, 105°; Lahore, 107°; El Paso, 
113°; Mosul, 117°; Agra, 117°; Death Valley, 122°; 
Algeria, 127°; Fort Yuma, 128°: Jacobobad, 122°; 
Bahrein, 140°. ; 

THE SEMINOLE OF FLORIDA.—The Indians 
whom we know as the Seminole tribe are in 
reality, according to Gautins, a remnant of many 
tribunal remnants, affiliated and finally amalga. 
mated by common disaster, the Seminole strain 
being originally the weakest of all, and the 
Seminole name the last which the proud Florid- 
ians of an earlier day would have chosen tu bear. 
Without government bounty or aid of any sort, 
without even lands that they may call their own, 
with no school or mission, teacher or priest, 
these people are still living decently, quietly, 
and with a fair degree of comfort, utterly un- 
helped and almost unnoticed by the world out- 
side, yet more than content that this shall be so 
if only they are not banished from the sunny 
land they cling to! According to the most 
authoritative estimates, they have nearly doubled 
in numbers since the deportation of those who 
surrendered, and are now reckoned at approxi- 
mately four hundred. They have cleared and 
cultivated no inconsiderable areas, their or- 








battle in which Bragg was told to ‘Load your § 


Jehards and groves yield much fruit, while their 
live stock, hogs and poultry are the envy of the 
white cowboys and land-grabbers, who ride 
among them more and more in latter days, cast 
Ing covetous eyes on fine cattle and rich fields 
Their chief agricultural products are maize, po- 
tatoes, beans, squash, mellons and sugar-cane, 
and the annual harvests are usually abundant. 
Thus, with the game which is still plentiful in 
the glades, and the poultry and dairy products, 
besides such pleasant fruits as bananas, oranges, 
plums, figs, grapes and custard apples, all of 
which grow freely, either wild or under cul- 
tivation, the diet of the Indian 1s more varied, 
nutritious and savory, than that of the ** poor 
whites” on either Southern or New England 
farms. AS a result of the favorable diet and 
uniform activity, combined with good descent, 
the Seminole Indian is the finest specimen of 
the American Indian now extant. 





nauts engaged in meteorological exploration, 
with the aid of balloons, to observe the various 











rath in the waist, that gives smooth fit over the 
mes while allowing fullness below. The original 1s 
_ ain sapphire blue henrietta, with the yokes, 
rae PS ard cuffs made of narrow bands of silk, 

erlaced and held by fancy stitches and laid over 
white, but all the Simpler materials of fashion are 
suitable, and the yokes can be of lace, silk or any con- 
trasting material, or made of bands of velvet or siik 
— in place of the f lded silk. 

@ waist is made over a bod ‘ lining, on w 

full front and backs, and the Paton atine ae a 
arranged. The sleeves are the full ones of fashion 
with caps that combine with the yoke to give the 
heeded broad effect. The skirt is Straight, gathered 
and joined to the yoke, which in turn is joined to the 
waist. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (12 years) is 5§ yards 21 inches wide, *} yards 
27 inches wide or 34 yards 44 inches wide, with 20 yards 
“ae 'o make as illustrated. 

‘the pattern, 4618, is 
Wainer sole ~ oo cut in sizes for girls of 8, 10, 12 





heights at which birds are found. Itis not to 
satisfy mere curiosity that the information is de- 
sired, for the question of the elevation of the 
tracks pursued by birds when migrating has an 
important bearing upon other scientific problems 
concerning the feathered inhabitants of the air. 
At present it is believed that birds generally do 
hot rise more than about 1300 feet above the 
ground, although occasionally they attain an 
elevation of between six thousand and seven 
thousand feet. 

-—Of the 276 members of the Massachusetts 
Legislature only seventy-six are college men, 
twenty-nine of them from Boston University and 
twenty-five from Harvard. 

—The sum of $7600 was paid at auction in Lon- 
don recently for a small jug of Fulham ware, 
strapped with silver bands. The jug, which is 
9 inches high, five inches in diameter and of the 
date of 1581, was discovered in a cupboard of a 
church at West Malling, Kent, a few years ago. 
— According to Secretary Moody’s report, 
eighty-nine per cent. of the bluejackets of our 
Navy are citizens of the United States and 
seventy-six per cent. are native born. A few 
years ago the majority of them were foreign- 
ers—principally Scandinavians. At the outbreak 
of the war with Spain many continental news- 
papers prophesied that the aliens would desert, 
leaving the ships dangerously short-handed, but 
they proved loyal to a man. 

——A New York lady has just received from 
the United States Government a sum of money 
that was claimed by her ancestors 105 years ago. 
——At Cherson, Russia, lovers have been for- 
bidden to kiss in public. A kiss given in the 
street incurs a fine, and a lover who takes his 
sweetheart by the waist is fined, while the mere 
putting of a cross to signify a kiss on a post card 
is also against the law. At Milan a kiss in public 
is punished by a fine. 

——A German doctor, who has been collecting 
information about the habits of long-lived per- 
sons, finds that the majority of those who at- 
tained oid age indulged in late hours. Eight out 
of ten persons over eighty never went to bed till 
well into the small hours, and did not get up 
again till late in the day. 

——Perhaps the most remarkable bridges in 
the world are the kettle bridges in Russia and 
Siberia, of which Cossack soldiers are expert 
builders. They are built up of the soldiers’ 
lances and cooking kettles. Seven or eight lances 
are placed under the handles of a number of 
kettles and fastened by means of ropes to form a 
raft. Each of these rafts will bear the weight of 
half a ton. 

—What is claimed to be one of the largest 
clocksin the world has been placed in a new 
tower at Elizabeth, N. J. It is thirty-eight feet 
in diameter, with eighteen foot hands. The 
tower, which is 330 feet high, was built expressly 
for the clock which will be illuminated at night, 
and will be visible for many miles around. 
—tThe skeletons of sixty mastodons have been 
found in the State of New York, distributed 
along certain well-marked belts, as follogvs: 
Thirty-four in eastern New York, from Albany 
south through Newburgh; thirteen from Roches- 
ter south through Livingston County; two near 
Chautauqua Lake and two near Ithaca. Outside 
of these belts the State is barren. It would ap- 
pear, therefore, that che mastodons had distinct 
feeding grounds, and the remains indicate that 
the beasts were living in a time not very remote. 
Their skeletons are now usually found resting 
on the boulders of old streams in a compara- 
tively thin layer of peat. No specimen of the 
mammoth has yet been found in the State. When 
President Roosevelt, then governor of New York, 
urged that the mammoth should appear in its 
coat of arms, it was evident that, although a 
mighty hunter of existing big game, he was a bit 
weak in his knowledge of extinct types. 
——Eastern railroads do not know, or need, the 
rotary snow-plow, whose spectacular operations 
are best witnessed in the RKocky Mountain 
region. This invention, as a writer in the Scien- 
tific American shows, is an effective substitute 
for the old plan ot charging immense snow-drifts 
with a huge plow driven at a speed of sixty or 
seventy miles an hour by half a dozen pushing 
locomotives. By that plan it was sometimes the 
plow and the locomotives which suffered the 
most damage. But the rotary plow, acting onthe 
snow-banks like an auger, with a swiftly revolv- 
ing steel wheel, twelve feet in diameter, having 
blades resembling those of a ship’s propelicr, 
cuts a passage through solid drifts at the rate of 
from two to twelve miles an hour. The snow is 
shot from a spout attached to the plow to a dis- 
tance of fifty or one hundred feet. 

—A woman inspector ot the New York cus 
toms, noticing something strange about the fit of 
the Parisian gowns of two young Michigan 
women who had just arrived from Europe, in- 
sisted on a closer examination and found tbe 
ladies were both wearing silver fox fur muffs and 
boas as garters. q 
——Most reptiles are noticeably deaf, except 
caymans and crocodiles; the boa seems abso- 
utely so. 

—--Germans eat the most Irish potatoes, the 
annualconsumption being over forty millionjtons 








Home Dressmaking. 


Hinmtn by inv Manton. 





4617 Tucked Blouse, 4613 Girl’s Costume, 
32 to 40 bust, 8 to 14 years, 
Tucked Blouse. 4617. e 
To Be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 
Tucked blouses are much in, vogae and may be 
looked for in still greater numbers with the season 
tocome. This one is made of pale pink crepe alba- 
tross with trimming of cream lace, but is suited to 
all the cotton and linen waistings as well as to silk 
and wool. The arrangement of the tucks at the back 
is peculiarly desirable and gives graceful tapering 
lines to the.figure, while those in fronts and sleeves 
provide becoming and fashionable fullness below 
the stitchings. When preferred, the lining can be 
omitted, and the waist can be left plain, with a regu- 
lation box plait at the centre. 

The waist consists of the fitted lining, fronts and 
back. The back is smooth, but the fronts are full 
and blouse stylishly over the belt. The sleeves are 
the favorite ones that fit the upper arms snugly and 
form soft puffs below the elbows. At the neck is the 
usual stock. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 44 yards 21 inches wide, 34 yards 27 inches wide 
or 23 yards 44 inches wide, with 2} yards of insertion 
23 inches wide to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4617, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
49-inch bust measure. 





Girl’s Costume. 4618. 
Yoke dresses are always becoming to young girls, 
and are shown in many variations. This one is ex- 
ceptionally pretty and includes a skirt yoke, as well 








4619 Tucked Blouse, 499 Girl's Apron, 
32 to 40 bust. 6 to 12 years. 


Tucked Blouse. 4619. 

To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 
Tucked blouses or shirt waists are held exceed- 
ingly smart and are shown in the new washable fab- 
rics as well as in wool and silk waistings. The model 
shown is a specially good one and well adapted to all 
materials used for waists and simple gowns. The ap- 
plied box plait at the centre front is bo h new and 
desirabie and is graduated to give a narrow line at the 
waist, a broad one at the shoulders, an effect which is 
repeated i the tucks at the back while those at the 
front give a pointed yoke effect and provide fullness 
below. The sleeves are the latest ones with full 
puffs at the wrists and are gathered into fancy cuffs 
which match the stuck collar. The model is made of 
pine green peau de cynge with coilar and cuffs of vel 
vet and cut steel buttons. 

The waist consists of the fitted Iming, which is 
optional, fronts and back with the box plait that is 
Separate and stitched to position. The sleeves are 
tucked above the elbows. full below and are finished 
with the cuffs which, when the lining is not used, are 
joined to the lower edge. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
Size is 43 yards 21 or 27 inches wide or 2g yards 44 
inches wide, with } yard of velvet for collar and 
cuffs. 

The pattern, 4619, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
4v-inch bust measure. 





Girl’s Apron. 4620. 

To be Made With or Without the Berthaand Sieeves. 
The apron consists of the yoke, which is fitted by 
means of shoulder seams, front, backs and sleeves. 
Both front and backs are gathered at their upper 
edges and joined to the yok-, and over this yoke the 
bertha is arranged. The sleeves are gathered at their 
upper edges and slip on easily over the frock. At the 
back is a sash of the material which is attached at the 
under-arm seams. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (10 years) is 3 yarcs 30 inches wide, with j yards 
of all-over embroidery for bertha. 

The pattern, 4620, is cut insizes for girls of 6, 8, luv 
and 12 years of age. 








4621 Coat and Dress 
Sleeves, 32, 36, 40 
bust. waist. 


4622 Dart Fitted 
Drawers, 26 to 36 


Coat and Dress Sleeves. 4621. 
That the sleeves make or mar the garment is a 
well-recognized fact, but its truth this season 1s even 
more apparent than common. The three designs 
shown cover a variety of needs and are all smart and 
new. 
Number One is suited to gowns and waists and to 
both silk aud wool fabrics, but is shown in pearl gray 
chiffon velvet with frilland medallion of cream lace 
and silk fringe. It is made over a fitted lining on 
which the full puff. the shaped frill and the cuff are 
arranged. The puff is tucked to fit snugly at the 
shoulder and the cuff is round at the lower, straight 
at the upper edge. 
Number Two is designed for coats and is loose and 
ample enough to allow of slipping on over the gown 
with perfect ease. The model is made of violet cloth 
with trimming of braid and handsome buttons an 4d 
frill of cream Lierre lace, but it can be utilized for 
any cloaking or suiting material. 
Number Three is another dress sleeve and is made 
with the deep gauntlet cuff of the latest design . 
Above the cuff is the soft full puff, and both are 
mounted ona fitted foundation. As illustrated the 
materials are crepe de chine, velvet and lace ap- 
plique, but combinations without number car be 
made. 
The quantity ~f material required for the medium 
size is for No.1 1g yards 21 inches wide, lg yards 27 
inches wide or 3 yards "44 inches wide, with 4 yards 
of lace, | yard of fringe and two medallions; for No. 2 
22 yards 21 inches wide, 1§ yards 27 inches wide or 1 
yard 44 inches wide, with 3 yards of banding and 4 
yards of lace; for No. 3 23 yards 21 inches wide. 13 
yards 27 inches wide or lyard 44inches wide, with % 
yards of velvet and 1j yards of applique. 
The pattern, 4621, is cut in three sizes, small, corre- 
ponding to 32-inch bust measure, medtum, corre- 
sponding to 36-inch bust measure, and large, corre- 
sponding to 40 inch bust measure. 





Dart Fitted Drawers. 4622. 
The advantage of undergarments that fit smoothly 
over the hips is apparent ataglance. The drawers 
illustrated have that merit and are otherwise shapely 
and comfortable. As shown, they are made of nain- 
sook,with frill and insertion of German Valenciennes 
lace, but material may be any of the muslins pre- 
ferred and trimming either embroidery or lace, or 
the frill can be omitted and a hem used in its stead. 
The drawers are open, with leg portions of gener- 
ous width. The fullness at the top is collected in a 
succession of short darts, that provide a perfect fit, 
and the edge i. finished with a curved under-facing 
that is absolutely smooth. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is lj yards 36 inches wide, with 3 yards of lace {5 
inches wide and 2 yards of insertion to trim as illus- 
trated. 
The pattern, 4622, is cut in sizes for a 26, 28, 30, 32, 
% and 3¢inch waist measure. 





HOME DRESSMAKING. 

SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue o: 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage -stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
promptly. Address MAssACB.“ETTS PLOUGH 
MAN, Boston, Mass. 





Aa Inatanee of Girewth. 
It is a pleasure,in this day of great indus- 
trial combinations, to note an instance where 
an independent n has attained to mam- 
moth proportions, and has grown steadily but 
surely for years from 8 small beginning into the 
fullness of the present time. Such an insti- 
tution is cited in the seed business of D. M. 
Ferry & Co., who for nearly half a century 
have gone forward each year, constantly add- 
ing new customers and retaining all its old 
ones, until it is today the source of seed sup- 
ply from which the great crops of this country 
spring. Seed houses have come and gone— 
some survived and flourished for years, but 
fi ally succumbed for one reason or another 
—while Ferry’s kept growing all the time. 
Thousands of farmers, gardeners and flower 
growers look to them year after year for the 
seeds from which the prosperity of their fields 
and gardens is to grow, and the fact that they 
are never disappointed in Ferry’s seeds 1s the 
secret of the wonderful expansion of this popu- 
lar firm. You can buy their seedsin every city 
town or hamlet of this land, and you are always 
certain that they are fresh, true to name and 
sure to grow. Their 1904Seed Annual, a valuable 
guide in the selection of the proper seeds to 
plant, will be sent free to all readers of the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUUGHMAN, who apply to 
D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. — 
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convenient to the railroads still await im- 
provement. . 

Cabbage and onions are other crops grown 
to some extent on muck soils. Both are 
more or less profitable, depending largely 
on market facilities. The former yields 
from sixteen to twenty tons per acre, the 
latter from six hundred to nine hundred 
bashels per acre. The illustration shows 
one of the largest onion fields in the county. 
The price of onions fluctuates widely, 
rendering them a somewhat uncertain crop, 
but they are undoubtedly a profitable crop, 
taking one year with another. 


Notes from Washington, D. C. 
White corn smut is not an attractive sight 
in a field, and while in some cases it causes 
considerable loss, possibly $100,000 a year 
in some of the corn States, there is one evil 
charged up against it, to which it is not en- 
titled, said one of the officials of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, in connection with a 
general discussion of corn as a stock food, 
colts with trotting blood some light, regular and the fact that many farmers pny st 
exercise, to help «levelop muscle, and am | it toan entirely too great extent and fail to 
careful not to over exercise them.—W. H. | Te#lize the advantages of properly balanc- 
Hall, Dover, Me ing their food ration. I know, he said, that 
7 4 |; the opinion is more or less general that 
ines siihiiitend "8 | eating corn smut injures cows. A number 
orses. ;of years ago this bureau made a food 
The extension of trolley roads into the | test of large quantities of corn smut to 
country, and the growth of population | two heifers. They were fed along with 
along them, in some instances caused more their regular grain ration about four 
horses to be kept, as some families who | pounds of corn smut daily for over two 
move tothe country spend, in the keeping | weeks. Noeffect whatever was apparent. 
of horses, money formerly used in the pay- The Michigan station, some years ago made 
ing of rent. |a similar and more exhaustive test. Vari- 
As a result cf general prosperity, also, | ous amounts were fed to four cows, three 
some families have been enabled to own / Shorthorns and one Jersey, in addition to 
country places, and many to keep more and | their grain ration. Two of them were fed 
better horses, both on the farm and in the as much smut as they could be induced to 
city. The great demand since 1895 for wheat | eat, finally reaching eleven pounds a day, 
and other cereals for export calls for the | evidently more smut than they could possi- 
use of more horses and mules to cultivate | bly get in foraging over a corn field after 
the land. The increased call for beef and the removal of the crop, or in stables in 
animal products, for home consumption and | winter when fea exclusively upon corn 
for exportation, requires the production of | stalks as coarse fodder. The smut was fed 
increased quantities 4 — = hay for for forty-nine days and relished by the 
feeding purposes, and indirectly necessi-| cows. No unusual result whatever in 
tates the employment of more horses and temperature, milk yield or general health 
mules on the farm. These have been the was perceptible. 
most potent factors in creating a demand | 


Tbe iHorse. 


Raising Colts. 

I wean my colts at about four montns of 
age, and put them in a box stall, where I 
can handle and tame them. If they have 
not been halter broken, this is one of the 
first lessons. My experience is that to teach 
them to eat apples, oats and ground feed, is 
a great help to them, and fora drink I give 
warm water with a handful of shorts 1n it, 
giving them drink four or five times a day. 
I also feed grass, and coax them to eat, so 
they will not fall away. Assoon as they 
get to eating well I give them what grain, 
mostly oats, they will clean up, and two or 
three times a week I give apples or pota- 
toes cut fine. If possible, 1 turn them into 
a large, sunny yard for several hours every 
day. If not, they can be well exercised to 
the halter. I aimto raise a good, strong, 
healthy colt, either for speed or draft, 
and for the first year I treat them about the 
same. Later, to develep speed, I give the 
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| siderable nutritive qualities, and no poison- 
; ous Constituents. , 
Reports from Consul Gunsaulus state that 


about 1897, and since that time have risen 
sharply, as is shown in the table of average 
values given by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 
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The year 1903 has been one of speed not 
only in trials against time, but in races, 
so we must look farther than the wind 
shield and pace following for the cause. 
The future will show that one great reason 
for the increase comes from improved train- | in May. 
ing. Weare only just beginning to learn,| Consul Cuneo, at Turin, Italy, in a consu- 
writes Frank G. Trott in the Boston Globe, | lar report describes the Italian chestnut 
how to prepare a horse, either for a race or , trees and states that over $12,000 worth of 
an attempt against time. How many train-/ these chestnuts were imported into the 
ers who fit horses as they did a dozen years United States last year. These chestnuts 
ago get one inside the money nowadays? are almost as large as our horse-chestnuts. 
Very few of the old-guard trainers are able In Italy they form an important article of 
te get a horse to the races at present, and food. Hedescribes the manner in which 
important, that the average trainer has 
changed greatly in the past tew years. 
The changes have been brought about so 
slowly and taken singly have been so un- ' commercially in the United States. 
important that the average trainer has| A large number of chestnut groves in 
not noticed them, and has unconsciously | different parts of the United States are now 
drifted along. The tracks are better cared | producing Italian and Spanish chestnuts, 
for than ever before. It is a rare piece of and new groves are constantly coming into 
earth that remains fast without lots of 
water and a vast amount of harrowing, 
brushing or floating. At Memphis, where 
fourteen world’s records were made in 
eight days, A. M. Howe, the superintend- 
ent, works about a dozen men and twenty 
mules from sunrise until dark. Another 
thing that has given us:v many fast miles 
this year is the attention owners and train- 
ers have been giving to getting records. Lou 
Dillon, from the day of her purchase last 
May by Mr. Billings, was prepared with 
only one object in view—the world’s record 
for trotters. Dan Patch was trained for the 


| no reason why the crop cannot be grown 


| Department of Agriculture a young and 
thrifty Paragon hybrid, a cross of the Span- 
ish chestnut on the American sweet chest- 
/nut and one of the best flavored of the 
| large chestnuts—and planted it in a gravelly 
| situation. It should be borne in mind 
that chestnuts need aé_é gravelly or 
‘loose under-soil into which the tap root 
sole purpuse of dethroning Star Pointer. | can penetrate. This tree has grown some- 
Early in the season it was found that Major what slowly, but has borne very fine 
Delmar could get no races, so the only thing | fruit every year, and numerous grafts have 
to do was to get him ready foratry ac the been cut from it to use upon the common 
watch. The gelding record, 2.033, was the wild chestnut. There are no chestnut trees 
desired object. Then, as he came on faster | in my woods. In order to get some im- 
than any one thought him capable of, the provedchestnut trees into immediate bear- 
trotting crown was sought. This he never ing, I selected a number of scions, and 
secured, but he finally landed inside the | picking out wild chestnut trees in a piece of 
two-minute mark. woodland near by, with diameters of two or 
~ three inches, mee them across about six 

: feet from the ground and inserted the 

The colt should be taken from its dam at . 3 
33 to four months old, for if allowed to fol- | scions. These took well, — tn became 
low her longer it will not, in my judgment, pn aaa to transplant the trees onto 
be of any particular advantage to the colt, | Where chestnut trees already grow in 
and if the mare is a regular breeder it will | your own woods, the way to secure a highly 
not only be a tax on her health and condi- profitable chestnut grove is to cut off the 
tion, but will dwarf the coming colt. old trees, whereupon sprouts will spring up, 

ap | which, after a couple of years growth, can 

It is well in weaning a colt, when possi- | be grafted to improved varieties. I don’t 
ble to do so, to place it in a box stall beside know much about the commercial feature of 
the mother’s stall, as it will be much more chestnuts, but I think I would rather have 
quiet and contented if it knows its mother | ten acres of cut-off chustnut land in bearing 
is near. | Paragons than ten acres of Florida orange 
; grove. 

The colt should be taught to eat oats with = fn. startling information 1s announced 
its dam before weaning time. This can | that the Deutschen Solvay Werker Aktien- 
easily b> done by feeding in the pasture, >. .olischaft is beginning to mine potash in 
using a large, low box and scattering the cayony. it ishoped that the D.S. W. A 
oats over the bottom +o the mare cannot eat will not get into the habit of advertising 
them very fast, thus giving the colt time to | extensively in this country. 


nibble the oats. pfs etal 
— | Therecent dry weather and low-water con- 

Good | ditions in many sections of the country, 
Be Grapes en Mack Sol. | resulting, as it is claimed, in numerous 
Within recent years large areas of these cases of typhoid and malarial fevers, almost 
been drained and reclaimed and are now directs attention to the necessity for the 
under systematic cultivation. The Clyde gyercise of great care in water drinking. 
Swamp has been almost entirely drained 4, the country becomes more and more 
within the past eight years, and is now | thickly settled there is increasing danger 
laid out in extensive farms cultivated to! 
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peppermint, truck crops, grains and grasses. | ————— 


Warranted te Give Satisfaction. 


Gombault’s 
Caustic Balsam 


In Allegan County the production of pep- | 
permint oil is the most prominent industry | 
on the muck soils, and this crop forms part | 
of a rotation of rough feeds for cattle. Gun 
Marsh is only in small part reclaimed, and 
the other scattered areas are variously 
utilized. Along the rivers and streams 
heavy cuttings are made of a coarse swamp 
grass, which is used as winter forage for | 
cattle and horses. Where the soil is thor- 
oughly decomposed excellent crops of corn, 
hay and barley may be grown, but one dif- 
ficulty with the corn crop on muck soil is 
the tendency to late fall growth, and conse- 
quent damage by early frosts. Wheat is 
not produced by reason of its great tendency 
to winter-kill or lodge. 

Among truck crops, cabbage and onions 
are prominent, the former yielding sixteen 
to twenty tons per acre, the latter from six 
hundred to nine hundred bushels. Besides 
these, small quantities of other vegetables 
are produced. Sugar beets are not a suc- 
cess, their greater size being had at the ex- 
pense of sugar content and purity. Pota- 
toes are not extensively grown, but they 
yield heavily and merit more attention. 
While the crops mentioned will probably 
continue of prime importance, there seems 
no reason why celery should not be pro- 
duced on a large scale in Allegan County 
as profitably as in other sections of the 
State. At present scarcely any attention is 


the Italians graft and bud the good varie- | 
| ties on to common stock, and thinks there is | 


Analysis of corn smut shows that it re-/ 
for horses. Prices began to advance slowly | sembles coarse fodders, and contains con- | 


| the potato crop of Ontario is large. The) 
average yield of potatoes in this province | 
| for the last twenty-one years is 115 bushels | 
| peracre. Thecrop usually follows clover | 
sod, which is plowed late in the fall, the | 
‘land being harrowed, cultivated and gang | 
plowed in the spring. Planting takes place | 
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| bearing. The usual method probably in of experience in handling fresh water fish 

this country is grafting, although the chest- | 4 well, says the operation requires but or- 
nutcan be either grafted or budded. This | dinary skill and care. The raw fish are 
process is believed to be no more difficult | thoroughly cleaned and placed in salt brine 
‘than apple grafting. The writer secured for ten hours, or less, according to the de- 
from the late Professor Saunders of the | sree of saltness one desires them to attain. 











given to the crop. Large areas of muck 


THE CUTAWAY WARBReow 
COMPANY'S WORKS. 


These works, as illustrated herewith, are 
located at Higganum, Ct., U 8. A. The 
buildings were mostly erected between 1880- 
90. Their present floor space is nearly or 
quite seven acres. Their motive power is 
water. They are located one-quarter of a 
mile from the main tracks of the Connecti- 
cut Valley Railroad with which they are 
connected. They are also within a stone’s 
throw of the Connecticut river, a navigable 
river at this point. Atthese docks a thou- 
sand tons or more can be floated at any 
time, in fact, an ocean steamer can load at 
these docks for any fcreign country. The 
company is also enabled by its water con- 
pections to obtain all its supply of coal, iron, 
as well as its heavy incoming freights, which 
enables it to easily compete with any out- 
side manufacturers. 

The Cataway Harrow Company is the 
tole manufacturer of Ciark’s machine of 
every kind, Cutaway Harrows, Disk Plows, 
Right Lap Gang Plows, Cutaway Sulky 
Disk Plows, Reversible Sulky Disk Plows, 
Complete turning Disks, Gang Plows and 
hondreds of sizes and kinds of Cutaways 
and Solid Disk Harrows. They also make 








the Celebrated Double Action Cutaway 
Harrows, the only Double Action Disk 








Harrow made, in fact, they are the only manufacturers of Clark’s Cutaway or other machines for working any kind of earth. They also manu- 
facture a very large line of general agricultural tools and other machinery, Reversible Sulky Disk Plows, Common Plows, Side Hill Plows, Root 
Cutters, Sampson Tobacco Presses and Jacks, Dutton Mower Knife and Machine Tool Grinders, also other Grinders, Acme Cutting Nippers, 
Cider Miils, and other machinery of which they ship hundreds of carloads annually to various points in this country, while they are also large 
exporters and shippers to every civilized country on the globe. 





of contamination of sources of water sup- 
ply. Experts state that conditions of low 
water invariably bring with them typhoid 
and kindred fevers. The Department of 
Agriculture has an interesting little pub- 
lication which shows how any housewife 
can furnish the household with perfectly 
pure water—distilled water—from which 
every possible germ or impurity has been 
eliminated. The apparatus for this dis- 
tilling can be constructed at a cost ot $5. 
Upon the ordinary kitchen stove, it will 
furnish from seven to twenty gallons of 
water per week, according to the constancy 
of the fire. Distilling water is nothing but 
condensing the steam created by boiling it, 
and the apparatus in question is simply a 
connection between the spout of a tea ket- 
tle and a large cylinder into which the steam 
from the kettle rises, and as it becomes 
cooled, condenses into water and runs down 
into a tank below from which it can be 
drawn off for use. 

Ordinary boiling of water makes it as 
wholesome and free from disease-producing 
bacteria as distilling it, but it leaves it with 
a somewhat flat taste, which is unpleasant 
to most people, at least until they have be- 
come used to it. It would be a wise pre- 
caution, however, to boil all the drinking 
water if there is the least question as to the 
source of supply. It is generally conceded 
among physicians that the use of distilled 
or boiled water for drinking purposes 
would insure much less disease. 


The man has been caught who started the 
story that the largest tomato placed on ex- 
hibition this year in Missouri weighed 2} 
pounds, but that since the frosts have 
already killed the vines, it is impossible 
that any other specimens of the fruit will 
ketchup before 1904. 








Guy E. MITCHELL. 
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Smoking Fish. 
A dealer in sea food, who has had years 





When taken out of the brine, they must 
be allowed to dry off thoroughly, after 
which they are placed in the smokehouse, 
over a hickory or maplewood and sawdust 
fire, or some hardwood sawdustalone. Pine 
sawdust will not do on account of its pun- 
gent odor. Here the fish may remain for 
from five to six hours,the length of time 
depending upon the owner’s inclination to 
a deep salmon or darker color. Just before 
taking the fish from the smokehouse, the 
fire should be started up so as to cook them. 
At this point particular care must be exer- 
cised in order that they may not overcook 
and fall apart. 


<> 


Utilizing the Elm. 

On many of our New Engiand farms the 
elm tree is everywhere. It is generally 
classified among the nuisances that have to 
be endured. Butany one who has ridden 
under the patriarchaltrees which border 
the main street of old Hadley, or who has 
contemplated the magnificent specimens 
which wave their branches above many of 
the old farm houses of New England, must 
agree with the great French botanist, who 
proclaimed the elm to be the most magnifi- 
cent vegetable product of the temperate zone. 
And here, before passing todiscuss the value 
of this tree to the farmer, from a purely 
utilitarian standpoint, let me state, with 
almost reverent feeling ([ have traveled 
hundreds of mi'es twice to enjoy the sight 
of the patriarch, as one of my princi- 
pal objects) that there stands on the com- 
mon in Wethersfield, Ct., what is doubt- 
less the grandest representative of the race, 
a tree 125 feet in height, fifty-three feet in 
circumference of trunk, measured at the 
ground, with a diameter cf 152 feet in the 
spread of its limbs, which, with an allow- 
ance of 1} feet for each individual, could 
throw protecting arms over an army of 
more than eleven thousand men. 

Of the hundreds of elm trees scattered 
over the pastures and in every waste spot 
of my seed farm, I have opporiunities to 
utilize outside their value as fuel but a 
very small number. I have founda limited 
call for them by wheelwrights for use as 
wheel hubs, and I have used them when 
sawed into planks as flooring for my cows 
and oxen to stand on. Their tendency to 
warp renders boards or planks made from 
them comparatively worthless for any floor 
work, and their liability to rot where they 
come in contact with the earth .makes 
them equally worthless for use in 
plank walks. Several years ago I 
found myself with a cord or so of 
elm logs on hand that averaged about ten 
inches in diameter, the smaller sticks hav- 
ing been disposed of to some young men at 
a low figure for firewood. Every farmer 
knows that elm logs of that size, owing to 
the intertwisting of the toagh fibres, are 
about unsplitable. It occurred to me one 
day, after the heap had lain for four or five 
years and the bark had long dropped off, to 
try their value in my fireplace. I did so and 
the result was very satisfactory, for the 
wood, being dry and somewhat doty, with 
help fr m a little pine material to start 
with, burnt mach like charcoal, with little 
flame but a bright red coal, until every par- 
ticle of the ten-inch logs was consumed. 
This season I have been experimenting with 
green elm wood from trees cut-down within 
a month. The logs used averaged about 
four inches in diameter and were burnt in 
my fireplace in the usual two-foot length. 
By using some pieces of the boxes or, better 
yet, three or four barrel staves, to start the 





sticks of about an inch in diameter on top, 
pI have very satisfactory results; the green 
elm has burned very readily, giving a good 
blaze and sending oat an intense heat. 
There is just one precaution needed, as is 
the case with all varieties of green wood 
with which I am familiar; the fire needs to 
| be well fed, so as to have a good 
body of wood on it all the time. 
I have found it a good plan to throw 
two or three fresh sticks over the back 
log and keep bringing these forward as I 
j add new ones. Thus by using the big logs, 
! when so old and dry as to be doty, and the 
‘ smaller ones when green, without having 
| had an axe battle with so obdurate a foe, 
beyond, subduing him to civilized lengths, 
| wife and I, on Sabbath afternoons, get 
| great enjoyment sitting before our library 
fire, which, by reason of its pleasant flame 
and cosey warmth of texture, allures more 
of our attention than do the books in hand. 
J. J. H. GReGory. 

Essex County, Mass. 

{In some localities it will pay well to haul 
or ship the logs to large wheelwright con- 
cerns which pay fair prices for elm logs of 
the required sizes, the supply often being 
unequal to the demand.— ED. | 
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in Southern Vermont. 


Streams are low, springs also. The Con- 
necticut is very low for the time of year, 
which causes serious hindrance to busi- 
ness. In spite of snowon the ground and 
all the features of winter, one hears almost 
continually, ‘* How dry it is,’”’ aud the com- 
plaint is general throughout the State. 

The Grange seems to be in a healthy and 
promising condition in this section. Fall 
Mountain at Bellows Falls, a new Grange, 





may start together. I sow fourteen quarts of 
each kind to the acre. Half of each 
kind is sown each way. No other seed 
should be sown with these to raise the most 
valuable hay. Use all the yard manure you 
can before seeding. After seeding use 
nothing bat bone, muriate of potash and 
nitrate of soda or their equivalent. There- 
after fertilize every crop whether first or 
second. The second crop should be cut just 
before frost and the field kept clean for 
winter. Fields well cared for and kept 
clean will never winter kill. Grass fields 
should never be pastured. No part of the 
grass stand can ever be recovered except by 
reseeding. Eternal vigilance is the price 
we pay to get the best results in grass cult- 
ure. My first experimental crop on sixteen 
acres was over sixty-four tons and for many 
years the same field in two crops produced 
over one hundred tons. One flat section of 
seven-eighths of an acre covered with clay 
gravel and hardpan—no vegetation on it— 
at one seeding in fourteen years, twenty- | 
eight crops, produced 1143 tons. The out- | 
side cost of hay produced by this method | 
does not exceed five dollars per ton for well- | 
dried hay in the barn. 
had done it. It will work wonders. 








any in the county, produced over 167,000 | 


over 74 tons peracre. For eighteen years | 
it has produced a similar amount. You | 
can do as well if you will.” All present | 
were much interested in Mr. Clark’s lecture | 
and many questions were asked at the close. 
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Anything can be raised from a farm | 
easier than a mortgage.—E. P. R. 





isin a flourishing condition. Robert Fos- | 
ter will be installed as Master for a second | 
term Jan. 5, George Halliday secretary, | 
Miss Nellie Brown lecturer. Saxtons | 
River Valley Pomona, a new pomona | 
formed Dec. 5 by Worthy State Master 
C.J. Bell, took in forty-one members at 
Saxtons River, Dec. 17. They also elected 
officers for the next year: Master, George 
Halliday, Bellows Falls; Lecturer, Mrs. J. 
H. Clark, Westminster West; Secretary, 
J. F. Alexander, Jr., Saxtons River. There 
are three Granges in this town of Rocking- 
ham—at Fall Mountain, Bellows Falls, 
Saxtons River. 

Pleasant Valley is the oldest and a superb 
Grange, doing splendid work. It wuuld 
gladden the hearts of the former principals 
of Vermont Academy at Saxtons River if 
they could see some of their former pupils’ 
part in the literary work of Pleasant Valley 
Grange. I think they would say: “Surely 
our bread cast on the waters has returned 











J. C. KEITH 


1000 Main St., Brockton. 
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ONS, ar 


any « 


HOW OFTEN THIS POINT Akinng 


It never would if you use Glosserin« ° me 
cess with which this fi is uSed in «aves @ 
eruptions endorses it as one of the mo< valuable 
remedies for gentlemen’s driving or <4: + horsey, 
Bathing and shamporing after drivine  \-anses 
the and prevents it from contra: ng any 
disease, so liable to iollow while er :* ocx ang 
germs are rmitted to remain « * skin, 
Glosserine will be found valuable af:+; driving 
Bathe the horse either in sections or give 
thorough shampoo. It will be foun: that by 
washing the neck and the back where th+ cotly 
and e rests, will be a preventive of sore 


Bess and eruptions. 


C. N. CRITTENTON COMPaNY, 
115 Fulton St.. New York 








“‘ This year, less than eleven acres of | fe 
land, formerly as poor, rocky and bad as Pri 


pounds of well-lried hay in two crops— | ™*!€P 


ELKHORN FARM. 
Poland-Chinas, Sho t-horns and Poultry, 


BARGAINS AT PRIVATE SALE 


10 yearling boars ready for service 
25 yearling and older sows, unbre< 


unhr 


Intense cultivation | >red te choice boars for spring far 


5) choice spring pigs, either s-x 
10 extra bull calves, 1to0 14 months 





w good cows and heifers sired b: red? 
pure Scotch bulls, ail for sale at live an0 +: 
ces. Come and se* my stock 


28 page catalogue free. Long distan-- p- 


bone 


T. V. PURCELL, Polo, Ogle Co. in. 





ARTHUR JOHNSTON 


Greenwood, Ontario, Canada. 


OFFERS 


Imported and Home-Bred 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


OF BOTH SEXES. 





SS 


carries a keen light. 


called the ‘‘test of time.”’ 





after many days.” Since their recent elec- 
tion, the following represent the Grange 
for 1904: Master, Bert Damon; Lecturer, 
Mrs. Charles Allbee; Secretary, H. B. 
Webb, who has served them so well and so 
long. The Granges are doing good work in 
elevating the communities where they 
exist. ‘* Whatsoever is good, pure and up- 
lifting is legitimate Grange work,’’ accord- 
ing to State Master Batchelder of New 


Hampshire. 
CHARLES A. FARNSWORTH. 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 


<_> 

Success in Grass Culture. 
George M. Clark of Connecticut, known 
as the man who grows eight tons of hay per 
acre, addressed the agricultural students 
and others at the Rhode Island College, 
Kingston, Dec. 18. Mr. Clark said, in part, 
“*that he was here to show the young men 
how to make money growing grass. It was 
not all book education. They must learn 
to do some one thing and do it well. 
“The time has come when the farms must 
be more intensely cultivated. With the old 
methods we can no longer succeed. The 
more we stir the soil the better the crop. 
Intense cultivation 1s necessary for large 
crops of any kind; fully as necessary for 
the cultivation of all other crops as for 
grass. A fine seedbed doubles the product. 
Hay in this country is annually worth more 
than corn, cotton, wheat, oats and rye com- 
bined. Science must step in to keep up the 
supply. We must have intense cultivation 
to succeed. I move the earth on my fields 
in two months, just before seeding at least 
fifty times six inches deep, back and forth, 
up and down, over and under, and at the 
same time keep the surface true that we 
may cultivate to an even depth. This proc- 
ess reduces all sod or other vegetation to 
plant food, sprouts and kills out foul 
germs and lets in sunshine. This is intense 
caltivation. 
“There is much talk about worn-out 
lands. If we will work ourselves and make 
our horses work with good tools, we will 
soon work new life into the soil. I want 
the young men and women to stay on the 
farms at home. All the good Government 
lands are occupied. There is no better 
land to be had than right here. Most of the 
old farms are large enough to divide. You 
can make money here. It is not necessary 
to have a large amount of land. Most uf us 
are land poor. There are thousands of 
money-making farms in this country of les§ 
than ten acres each. As a rule, the small 
farms make the most money. Look atthe 
prosperous track gardeners. Intense culti- 
vation does it. 
“There are many facts in grass culture 
which it is well to remember. Red-top and 
timothy when sown together will produce 
1} tons per acre more hay than when sown 
by themselves. These grasses work well 
together, but should be reseeded once in 
five or six years. They should be sown 





curative qualities. 


laurels of victory. 


any part of the body. 
free book. 


PROGRESS 


It sweeps the ages, searching 
for the useless, the worthless, the harmful. 
Anything which stands 
the *‘test of time” is of priceless value. 
Anodyne Liniment was discovered in 1510—almost a 
hundred vears ago—by an old family physician. 
dav it is known the world over for its wonderful 


I. S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


This is 
Johnson's 


To 


JOHNSON’S ANODYNE LINIMENT 


is in almost every family medicine chest in the coun- 
try. Each year has but crowned it afresh with the 
It is for use inside and out, and 
cures any form of inflammation. Every mother needs 
itin the house. It's the best thing for colds, croup, 
coughs, colic, bruises, burns, lameness or soreness in 
At any druggists 25c., or three 
times as much for soc. Mothers should send for our 
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BULLS IN SERVICE: } IMP. 


Particulars later. For 


HILLHURST SHORT-HORNS. 


(IMP. JOY OF MORNING 1590S) 
SCOTTIS 0 145553. All Bred at lhynie. 
IMP. LORD MOUNTSTEPHEN. | — 


DISPERSION SALE AT HAMILTON, ONTARIO, AUGUST |! 
catalogues add 


M. H. COCHRANE, Hillhurst Station, P. 0., Canada. 





CHARLES E.CLAPP, - - - 


ROSEMONT HEREFORDS 


Assisted by MARQUIS OF SALISBURY 16th 138834, the best son of imp. Salsbur 
on application. Correspondence solicited. Visitors welcome. 


- BERRYVILLE, Clark C- 


HEADED BY 
THE FAMOTS 


ACROBAT 


68460 


va 
i 





SINNISSIPP! 


SHORT-HOR = 


FRANK O. LOWDEN, Prop. 
Herd headed by the prize-winning bull VALIANT 171067, assisted by the gran¢ 
Scotch bull GOOD MORNING 182755. 

Young Bulls Suitable for Service for Sale. 
Address ali cemmunications to W. J. & A. G. BAKER, Megrs., OREGON, ILL. 
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ROBBINS SHORT-HORNS 


WE BREED OUR SHOW CATTLE AND SHOW OUR BREEDING C4 





WE 
BRED 





Ail the females in the first prize aged herd at the International of 192. 
All the females in the first prize young herd at the International of 182. 
All the first prize calf herd at the International of 1382. 
All the femaies in the first prize aged herd at the American Royal of 1%. 

All the females in the first prize young herd at the American Royal in 19%. 
We showed no calf herd at the American Royal bat bred the sire of the first p: 








i —— 

All these females three were sired by our present stock bull THE LAD FOR ME. Of the 8 

three one was a granddaughter of one a of GA ’ 
enw, —_ his, half-sister and the third was a granddaughter 


J. G. ROBBINS & SONS, Horace, Ind. 





KEOTA, IA., 





Sept. 1. This is the time they would re- 
seed themselves. All of the seed on one 





fire, having first piled a few of the smallest 


Piece should be sown the same day that all | 








KEISER BROS, KEISER BROS. & PHILLIPS, 


RED KEY, IND.., 


Percherons, Shires and French 
Coach Stallions. 


Never were better prepared and disposed to furnish you such excellent horses + such 
conservative figures as at the present time. 
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